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THE DEVIL IN VIRGINIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


by Ricuarp Beare Davis* 


In Italy in 1611, George Sandys soberly informed a rustic that “in Eng- 
land we were at defiance with the devill, and that he would do nothing 
for us.” Sandys was evading an appeal that he use the black arts, reputed 
by Italians to be at the disposal of all Britons, to assist in locating a hidden 
treasure.’ Ten years later in the New World as Virginia Treasurer, Sandys 
was surrounded by aborigines reputed by every European nation to be in 
league with the Black Man. To the earlier seventeenth-century man, Evil 
was still incarnate. Particularly was it present in remote and primitive 
places. King James himself had written in his Daemonologie in 1597 that 
the Devil was present “where [he] finds greatest ignorance and barbaritie,” 
and that the abuses of witchcraft, derived directly from Satan, were “most 
comon in... [the] wild partes of the world.”* At the same time the King 
was pointing out that certain of his own subjects might be witches or 
wizards themselves, and that if they were they should be rooted out. Evi- 
dently the Devil was doing something for Britons. 

Through the settlement at Jamestown in 1607, James became sovereign 
over the barbaric as well as the civilized. Both he and his English subjects 
generally became much interested in the manner and result of the presence 
of the Black Man among both the red and white Virginians. Much has 
been written about the presence of the Devil in old and New England in 
the seventeenth century, but most of us remain in ignorance of the fre- 


*Dr. Davis, professor of English at the University of Tennense, is author of George Sandys, 
Poet-Adventurer (New York and London, 1955) and other books. The material for this essay 
was gathered while the author was a Fellow of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

1A Relation of a Journey Begun ... A. D. 1610 (London, 1615), p. 250. 

2P. 69. 
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quency and form of his Satanic Majesty's personal appearance in the Vir- 
ginia of the period. 

Actually the literature of early exploration and settlement is full of 
allusions to and exemplifications of the Indians as followers of Satan in a 
quite literal sense. And the court records give us interesting indications 
of the colonists’ attitude towards the presence of the Evil One in witch- 
craft and other sorts of crime among themselves. As the century goes on, 
there are fewer references to the Indians as the chief servants of Satan, 
and more to the evil practices of transplanted Englishmen. Yet even though 
the belief in black magic apparently persists among some of the educated 
into the eighteenth century, there never was in Virginia a “darkest page”® 
of history such as the witch persecution in New England. A brief look at 
Virginians’ attitudes toward the idea of black magic through the seven- 
teenth century does afford us an interesting and perhaps unusual approach 
to the southern colonial mind. 


I 


The mediaeval and renaissance European believed that all infidels or 
pagans were really direct worshippers of Evil as opposed to Good, or of 
Satan as opposed to God. As we have noted, Evil was incarnate, and the 
personalized devil was acknowledged deity in heathen lands. The early 
Spanish historians of America were careful to point out that the natives 
of the New World worshipped Satan as sovereign. Englishmen accepted 
this idea without hesitation. Master George Percy, who stopped in the 
West Indies on the first voyage to Jamestown, describes the Caribbean 
“Canibals . . . [who] worship the Devill for their God, and have no other 
beliefe.”* Six years later, in dedicating Alexander Whitaker's Good Newes 
from Virginia to a noble lord, good Master William Crashaw assures the 
reading public that the plantation has been made “to resolve the works of 
the Divell,” for “Satan visibly and palpably raignes there, more then in 
any other known place of the world.” Thus early Virginia was claimed 


3G. L. Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), p. 329. 
4#Observations,” in Lyon Gardiner Tyler, ed., Narratives of Early Virginia, 1606-1625 (New 
York 1907), p. 6. See also Alexander Roberts (A Treatise on Witchcraft, London, 1616, p. 33), 
who assures us that the “devil in man’s form” inhabits the West Indies; and Joseph Glanvill, 
Essays on Several Important Subjects in Philosophy and Religion . . . (London, 1675[6}), pp. 


54°56. 

5London 1613 (also Scholars Facsimiles and Reprints), p. Car. See also Ralph Hamor, A True 
Discourse on the Present State of Virginia (London, wad 9 p- 48, passim (photostat of the origi- 
nal in the Folger Library); and A True Declaration of the estate of the Colonie in Virginia ..., 
London 1610 (in Peter Force, Tracts and Other Papers Relating Principally to the Origin, Settle- 
ment and Progress of the Colonies in North America, From the Discovery of the Country to the 
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as the favorite dwelling place of Evil, and as a battle ground for the forces 
of Light and Darkness. 

That the Virginia red men were really devils—in their chiefs, their 
priests, their idols, and their ceremonies — is stated again and again in the 
literature of the entire century. Even in their fairly ordinary appearance 
the savages reminded the nervous Englishmen of the dark deity. Percy 
observed of the first landing at Kecoughtan that the natives were like “so 
many Wolves or Devils.”® Captain John Smith alludes to the Indians again 
and again as devils, and he was certainly thinking as much of their appear- 
ance as of their diabolic ways. When he was captured, “They entertained 
him with most strange and fearful Coniurations; 


As if neare led to hell, 
Amongst the Devills to dwell” 


Then, “round about him these fiends danced a pretty while, and then came 
in three as ugly as the rest, with red eyes, and white stroakes over their black 
faces.”” Even Powhatan was “more like a devill then a man, with some 
two hundred more as blacke as himselfe.”® 

The religion itself, however, was what interested most observers. “In 
this lamentable ignorance doe these poore soules sacrifice themselves to the 
Divell, not knowing their Creator.”* The Indians’ chief idol is usually 
described, —from Smith to Robert Beverley almost a century later, —as 
being the inanimate representation of the Devil. Smith mentions “their 
Okee (which was an Idoll made of skinnes, stuffed with mosse, all painted 
and hung with chaines and copper) borne before them,” and that that Okee 
is the devil-witch."” In 1612 William Strachey stated flatly that the chief 
god they worship “is no better then the divell, whom they make presente- 
ments of and shadow under the forme of an Idoll which they entitle Okeus 
and whom they worship as the Romaynes did their hurtfull god Veiouis.”" 

Okee’s nature may have changed slightly in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, for later accounts differ in describing his attributes. Actu- 


Year 1776 [reprinted New York, 1947], Ill, i, 26; or original in Folger Library), which exhorts, 
“cast down the altars of Divels, that you may raise up the altar of Christ.” 

6“Observations,” p. 12. 

7Edward Arber and A. C. Bradley, eds., Travels and Works of Captain John Smith (Edin- 
burgh, 1910), II, 398-399. 

8] bid., Il, 400-401. 

9]bid., II, 393. 

10] bid., I, 393. 

NL, B. Wright and Virginia Freund, eds., The Historie of Travell into Virginia Britania (1612) 
(Hakluyt Society, London, 1953), p. 88. 
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ally most later historians mix Smith’s descriptions with their own obser- 
vations or with simple hearsay. In 1670 the Reverend Samuel Clarke gave 
an account ultimately based on Smith and other early recorders: 


But their chief God is the Devil whom they call Oke, and serve him more for fear 
than love. In their Temples they have his image in an ilfavoured shape, and adorned 
with Chains, Copper, and Beads, and covered with a skin.!? 


In 1672 John Lederer observed that their god was called Okaee, or Man- 
nith, but that he was a creator who committed the government of mankind 
to the “lesser deities, as Quiacosough and Tagkanysough, that is, good and 
evil spirits.”"* In 1705 Robert Beverley quotes from Smith the conception 
of Okee as Devil who sucks under the left breast in the best witchcraft tra- 
dition, but he gives the “Religious Romance” a more rational explanation." 
Beverley, an acute observer of Indian customs, distinctly represents a new 
era. Okee is now a mere thing of sticks and stones, and the devilish sacri- 
fices are merely means by which the priests gather worldly goods unto them- 
selves. Yet the Swiss traveler Francis Louis Michel reported in 1701-1702 
that “Regarding their religion I heard from reliable people, who have 
much intercourse with them that they fear Satan, who torments them 
frequently.” 

The early narrators relate with some relish stories of diabolic religious 
sacrificial ceremonies. Smith and Strachey give accounts of the child sacri- 
fice of the Indians. Referring to these practices in a sermon before the Vir- 
ginia Company of London, the Reverend Patrick Copland declared that 
Opachankano had confessed “that God loved us more then them; and that 
he thought the cause of his anger against them, was their custome of mak- 
ing their children Black-boyes, or consecrating them to Satan.” 

Even less bloody ceremonies reminded the colonist of the devil. Whitaker 
earnestly enquired of Master Crashaw in England what he should make 


124 Tru, and Faithful Account of the Four Chiefest Plantations of the English in Amavten, 
To Wit, of Virginia, New-England, Bermudus, Barbadoes . . . (London, 1670), p. 10. 
19Sir William Talbot, Bart., ed., The Discoveries of John Lederer, In Three Several Marches 
from Virginia . . . (London, 1672, reprinted in C. W. Alvard and Lee Bidgood, eds., The First 
Explorations of the Trans Allegheny eten by the Virginians, 1650-1674, Cleveland, 1912, p. 
143). 
The History and Present State of Virginia, Louis B, Wright, ed. (Chapel Hill, 1947), pp. 
198, 206, 208. 
1SThis is a modern translation from the German. William J. Hinke, ed. and transl., — 
of the Journey of Francis Louis Michel from Berne . . . to Virginia,” Virginia Magazine of 
tory ond Biography, XXIV (April 1916), 131, hereafter VMHB. 
"TeViginia’s rod be Thanked, or, a Sermon of Thanksgiving for the Happie successe of the 
affayres in Virginia this last yeare . . . (London, 1622), p. 29. 
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of certain things he had seen, and then concluded by giving his own 
opinion. 

... in a march upp Nansemund river as our men passed by one of their Townes, 
there yssued out on the shoare a mad crewe dauncinge like Anticks, or our Morris 
dancers before whom there were Quiockosite (or theire Priest) tossed smoke and 
flame out of a thinge like a censer. An Indian (by name Memchumps) amongst our 
men seeing this dance tould us that there would be very much raine presently and 
indeed there was forthwith exceedinge thunder and lighteninge and much raine 
within 5. miles and so further of, but not so much there as made their pouder dancke. 
. .. All which things make me think that there be great witches amongst them and 
they very familiar with the divill."” 


A year later Whitaker informed his friend that he was now sure that 
“Their priests . . . are no other but such as our English Witches are.”” 
Whitaker was a Puritan clergyman, and his comments remind us that the 
theology of the period, especially as interpreted by the Puritans, more than 
accepted a belief in witchcraft. A recent historian of the colonial Church 
has pointed out that in the early days the Virginia clergy generally were in- 
clined toward Puritanism, as was the Virginia Company of London, and that 
the “temper of the government in the colony”"’ was quite Puritan. A few 
years later under Laud, when Virginia had become a Royal colony, the 
situation changed. Fundamentally the Virginia Church never returned 
again to the attitude of these early years, even during the Commonwealth. 
And here may be the explanation as to why there were no Salem Village 
witch executions in the Chesapeake region. But that is a consideration of 


the second part of this paper. 


II 


Throughout the seventeenth century Devil-worshipping neighbors such 
as those described by Master Whitaker were for New Englanders “a con- 
stant reminder of the possibility of danger from witchcraft.”” Yet in Vir- 
ginia, one who follows the record must believe that the trials for witchcraft 
or dealing in black magic had little connection with any white man’s con- 
sciousness that the Indians were practicing devilish arts. Witchcraft was a 


17Letter of August 9, 1611. In Alexander Brown, Genesis of the United States (Boston, 1897), 
I, 498-499. 
18Letter of July 28, 1612, in Alexander Whitaker, Good Newes from Virginia (London, 1613), 


. 24. 
19George MacLaren Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, and the Political Conditions under 


Which It Grew (Richmond, 1947), I, 25. 
Kittredge, Witchcraft, p. 363. 
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subject for discussion in the Virginia county and General courts from 1626 
through 1706, but in no instance is it ostensibly related by any colonist to 
the demonism of the aborigines.” It is rather the natural outgrowth of folk 
and theological beliefs about themselves the settlers brought from Britain 
with them, beliefs some of them might buttress, if they wished, by reading 
certain of the books which had accompanied or followed them to the New 
World. That these beliefs had more to do with folklore than theology,” that 
there was no black page of real torture or persecution, seem due to the fact 
that the Anglican clergy rarely took part in or supported such beliefs, and 
that the juries of laymen were rational men who shunned hysteria or super- 
stitious credulity. 

That there should be investigations of alleged witchcraft was inevitable 
in any seventeenth-century European society. As legacy from the Middle 
Ages the belief in the existence of witches was widespread and through the 
sixteenth century almost universal. In Great Britain it was true that as early 
as 1584 Reginald Scot’s The Discoverie of Witchcraft had warned men that 
they should proceed with caution before they persecuted or prosecuted for 
alleged black magic, and that so-called witches were really “melancholick 
doting” old women. But James VI of Scotland, soon to be King of England 
also, had answered Scot's rational arguments in his Demonologie in 1597, 
a treatise which seemed to his contemporaries a powerful reassertion of the 
necessity for faith in the existence of Satan’s arts. And soon after James’ 
accession to the English throne a new “Act against conjuration, witchcraft 
and dealing with evil spirits” superseded the Act of 5 Elizabeth, the new 
law being much more severe in its punishment of practitioners of black 
magic. By 1610 the great Puritan preacher William Perkins had writ- 
ten his “Discourse of the Damned Art of Witchcraft,” a sermon-essay in- 
cluded in all later editions of his popular Works” and more than reinforcing 
James’ Daemonologie. During the rest of the century there were dozens of 
other writers on the subject. A few, like John Cotta in 1616 and John 
Webster in 1677, warned against prejudiced persecution or suggested that 
individual cases be examined rationally, like other objects of investigation.” 


21Unless one considers the case of the recovered-from-the-dead Indian boy mentioned below such 
an instance. 

22Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, The First Americans (New York, 1927), p. 147. 

2%The “Discourse” first appeared separately at Cambridge in 1610, For the Works, see more 
below. 

24John Cotta, The Triall of Witchcraft, Shewing the True and Right Method of Discovery: 
with a Confutation of Erroneous wayes, (London, 1616); John Webster, The A es tg of Sup- 
posed Witchcraft ... , (London, 1677). It is significant that both these authors were physicians. 
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But even in the latter half of the century such men as the pious and prolific 
Joseph Glanvill more nearly represented majority opinion. In “Against 
Modern Sadducism in the Matter of Witches and Apparitions” and Sadu- 
cismus Triumphatus; or, a Full and Plain Evidence concerning Witches and 
Apparitions” Glanvill reasserted full belief in witchcraft for a multiplicity of 
reasons, among them “because it suggests palpable and current evidence of 
our Immortality.””’ 

The unlearned in the colony did not need the King or Glanvill to sup- 
port a belief in witchcraft. They had brought a deeply grounded conviction 
of its truth with the rest of their folklore when they came to America. ‘The 
more literate, before they came to the colony or during visiting periods of 
education in England, had opportunities to read the treatises which might 
confirm or controvert their natural skepticism. But there is evidence that 
many of the most renowned of the polemical books or pamphlets were owned 
in Virginia itself. By 1621-1622 there had been sent to the colony a set of 
“Master Perkins his works,” a three-volume edition which included in the 
last the “Discourse” noted above. Later Virginia private libraries well into 
the eighteenth century included either Perkins’ Works as a whole or the 
“Art of Witchcraft." When Ralph Wormeley died in 1701 he owned 
Webster's The Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft, the anti-persecution, rea- 
soned argument.” Later William Byrd II had Glanvill “on Witchcraft” as 
well as Perkins;*' Thomas Thompson in Westmoreland County in 1716 
numbered “Glanceck [sic] of Witches Observances’ among his possessions. 
Since our record of these books usually comes from the inventories accom- 
panying probated wills, we may be fairly sure that many or most of these 
volumes were in the colony long before 1700. Many of Byrd's books, for 
example, had belonged to his father William Byrd I. That all our early 


Virginia court records are fragmentary would suggest that many other simi- 


25In Essays, pp. 54°56. 

2%6Published 1681. This is an enlargement of his 1666 Philosophical Considerations Concern 
ing Witchcraft. 

27Essays, p. 60. 

28Susan M. Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company of London (Washington, D. C., 
1906-1935), III, 576; also W. S. Powell, “Books in the Virginia Colony before 1624,” William 
and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., V (April 1948), 177-184, hereafter WMQ. 

29Captain Charles Colston in 1724 had “Pirkins Works the last vollume” in his library (WMQ, 
rst ser., III [October 1894], 132); Colonel William Byrd Il owned “Perkins Art of Witchcraft” 
in 1744 (J. S. Bassett, ed., The Writings of ‘Colonel William Byrd of Westover in Virginia 
Esqr,’ New York, 1901). 

WMQ, 1st ser., II (Jan. 1894), 171. Inventory of Will. Dr. L. B. Wright points out that 
Wormeley’'s friend William Fitzhugh asserted his own personal belief in the damnable sin. 
Wright, The First Gentlemen of Virginia (San Marino, Calif., 1940), pp. 181, 204. 

31Bassett, ed., Writings, pp. 420, 439. 
32VMHB, X (April 1903), 399. This is probably a misspelling of Glanvill. 
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lar printed materials on the subject were present in the colony. Thus the 
Virginia gentlemen had almost or equally as much opportunity (as did the 
New England theocrat) to know the learned arguments on the subject and 
be influenced by them. 

The Massacre of 1622 had set back the infant colony in almost every 
respect. Virginia's “second start,” including a steady and uninterrupted 
growth in population, came in the years immediately after 1622. It is in 
these years of increase that the “great witches” ceased to be exclusively In- 
dian.” There were enough colonists now to represent all forms of sin. The 
suspicious and the unfortunate might hope to find black magicians among 
the whites on whom to blame all sorts of major and minor calamities. 

Most or all witchcraft cases originated as hearings before county courts or 
grand juries and were sent on, if considered serious, to the General Court at 
Jamestown. In some instances there are actual trials of accused persons; in 
many more civil suits are brought by individuals defamed as witches against 
those who spread the scandal. From either situation the modern reader 
learns a good deal of the temper of plaintiff and defendant and of jury and 
judges. 

The first case of which we have record came up in September 1626. 
The rather detailed extant evidence is perhaps fragmentary, though the 
records of this particular period are fairly complete. This evidence consists 
of a series of depositions attempting to prove Goodwife Joan Wright guilty 
of practicing witchcraft. Mrs. Wright lived across the river from James- 
town in Surry County and had formerly lived at Kecoughtan in Elizabeth 
City County. The investigation may have originated in a Surry court. At 
any rate, the evidence we have came before the General Court, acting per- 
haps as Grand Jury, of September 11, 1626, at Jamestown, with Sir George 
Yeardley the Governor presiding. Trivial and even absurd as this evidence 
may seem today, it was certainly weighed seriously, though there is no 
existing record of actual trial or presentation for trial. Since the outcome re- 
mains in doubt, we see in this case only what certain laymen thought and 
not what judges decided. The evidence is both first and second hand. The 


first witness, presumably a county militia lieutenant and therefore possibly 


33Philip A. Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 
1910), I, 278. 

Seal known Virginia witchcraft records of any apparent significance are noted in the followin 
discussion. It is possible that in some county court records there may be a few other cases entered. 
Virginia county archives have been so thoroughly examined, however, that this seems unlikely. 
The present writer would like to know of any others than those here discussed which have come 
to the attention of readers of this article, 
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an educated man, appears as credulous and superstitious as the humbler 
folk who follow him. 


Livt Gieles Allingtone sworne and examined sayeth, That he harde Sargeant Booth 
saye that he was croste by a woman and for twelve months space he havinge very 
fayre game to shute at, yett he could never kill any thinge but this deponent cannot 
say that was good wiefe Wright. Fourther this deponent sayeth, that he had spoken 
to good wiefe Wrighte for to bring his wiefe to bed, but the saide goodwief beinge 
left handed, his wiefe desired him to gett Mrs Graue to be her midwiefe, which this 
deponent did, and sayeth that the next daye after his wiefe was delivered, the saide 
goodwiefe Wright went awaye from his house very much discontented, in regarde 
the other midwiefe had brought his wiefe to bedd, shortlie after this, this deponents 
wiefes brest grew dangerouslie sore of an Imposture and was a moneth or 5 weeks 
before she was recovered, Att which tyme This deponent him selfe fell sick and 
contynued the space of three weeks, And further sayeth that his childe after it was 
borne fell sick and soe contynued the space of two moneths, and afterwards recovered, 
And so did Contynue well for the space of a moneth, And afterwards fell into ex- 
treeme payne the space of five weeks and so departed.* 


Rebecca Graye testified that Goodwife Wright prophesied correctly that 
she, a Mr. Felgate, and Thomas Harris should soon bury their spouses, and 
that another woman who complained of “a cross man to my husband” was 
assured that she should bury him shortly, “Cw cam so to pass).”” The 
other witnesses continued in the same vein. 

Daniell Watkins sworne and examined sayeth that about february last past, this 
deponent beinge at Mr. Perryes Plantatione Ther was Robert Thresher who had a 
cowple of henns pourposinge to send them over to Elizabeth Arundle And good wiefe 


Wright beinge there in place, saide to Robert Thresher, why do you keepe these 
henns heere tyed upp, The maide you meane to send them to will be dead before the 


henns come to her.*’ 


Even a plantation owner’s wife, Mrs. Isabell Perry, told how Goody Wright 
threatened to use occult powers to compel a suspected thief to make restitu- 
tion: 

... vppon the losinge of a logg of light wood owt of the forte, good wiefe Wrighte 
rayled vppon a girle of good wiefe gates for stealinge of the same, wherevppon good 


35H. R. McIlwaine, ed., Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colonial Virginia, 1622- 
1632, 1670-1676 . .. (Richmond, 1924), p. 111. Alexander Brown (Genesis, I], 813), discusses a 
“Giles Allington, gent.,” a member of the Virginia Company and grandson of the first Earl of 
Exeter. He mentions as another person the man who patented lands in Virginia in 1624, though 
the two were probably close relatives. The ownership of several tracts of land and a military com- 
mission indicate the present witness’ social position in the colony. For other evidence of Lieu- 
tenant Allington as a man of affairs, see McIlwaine, Minutes, pp. 53, 147, 157, 197. 

%MclIlwaine, Minutes, p. 111. 

37Mcllwaine, Minutes, p. 112. 
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wiefe gates Charged the said good wiefe Wright with witchcrafte, And said that she 
had done many bad things at Kickotan, wherevppon this Examinate Chid the saide 
Good wiefe Wright, And said vnto her, yf thow knowest thyselfe Cleare of what she 
Charged thee, why dost thow not complaine And cleare thyselfe of the same, To 
whom good wiefe Wright replied, god forgive them, and so made light of it, And the 
said good wiefe Wright Threatened good wiefe Gates girle and told her, that yf she 
did nott bringe the light wood againe she would make her daunce starke naked and 
the next morninge the lightwood was founde in the forte.58 


Mrs. Perry also quoted Dorethie Behethlem as repeating to her the gossip 
that Joan Wright was a witch in Kecoughtan before she came to Surry. Mrs. 
Perry went on to connect the accused’s practices with her former life in 
England, though exactly what purpose this served is not clear. 

And fourther this deponent [sayeth] that good wiefe did tell her that when she 


lived at hull, beinge one day Chirninge of butter there cam a woman to the howse 
who was accompted for a witch, wherevppon she by directions from her dame Clapt 
the Chirne staffe to the bottom of the Chirne and clapt her handes across vppon the 
top of it by which means the witch was not able to stire owt of the place where she 
was for the space of six howers after which time good wiefe Wright desired her dame 
to aske the woman why she did not gett her gone, wherevppon the witche fell downe 
on her knees and asked her forgivenes and saide her hande was in the Chirne, and 
could not stire before her maide lifted vpp the staffe of the Chirne, which the saide 
good wiefe Wright did, and the witch went awaye, but to her }#severance [percep- 
tion] the witch had both her handes at libertie, and this good wiefe Wright affirm- 
eth to be trewe. Fourther Mrs Pery sayeth that good wiefe Wright told her, that 
she was at Hull her dame beinge sick suspected her selfe to be bewiched, and told 
good wiefe Wright of it, wherevppon by directione from her dame, That at the com- 
inge of a woman, which was suspected, to take a horshwe and flinge it into the oven 
and when it was red hott, To filinge it into her dames urine, and so long as the 
horshwe was hott, the witch was sick at the harte, And when the Irone was colde she 
was well againe, And this good wiefe Wright affirmeth to be trwe alsoe.*? 


A brief testimony from Alice Baylie that Goodwife Wright confessed that 
she could prophesy death concluded this day's testimony. A week later 
two people whose testimony had been given second hand appeared in per- 
son. Robert Thresher deposed the story of his hens and the prognostication 
of Elizabeth Arundle’s approaching demise.” Elizabeth Gates now testified 
personally regarding Goody Wright’s putting spells on chickens in “Kicko- 
tan” and further that “goodwiefe Wright Threatened her maide she said 


she would make her dance naked and stand before the Tree”!*' 


38Mcllwaine, Minutes, p. 112. 
39] bid. 
#Mcllwaine, Minutes, p. 114 
‘bid, 
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Poor Goodman Robert Wright, probably in real perplexity, was able amid 
all this only to swear that “he hath been maried to his wiefe sixteene yeers, 
but knoweth nothinge by her touching the Crime she is accused of.""* Since 
he arrived in the Swan in 1608,® it is clear that they were married in Vir- 
ginia. 

Evidently the case against Joan Wright was not considered a strong one. 
As we have noted, there is no record of a presentation for trial. The pattern 
of evidence, however, is similar to that appearing in the later records of the 
colony. There are here none of the melodramatic events testified to by chil- 
dren and adults in Salem Village in the 1690's, nor even the accusation of 
depraved and vicious living on the part of the accused and those associated 
with her. Here is a series of charges growing out of the griefs and resent- 
ments accompanying untimely deaths and perhaps partially from the ill 
temper of Goody Wright, who may have herself more than half believed 
that she held the powers her detractors claimed for her. Whenever she lost 
her temper, it is probable that she at least pretended to possess these powers. 

There is no extant known record of another case until 1641, when the 
period of the Commonwealth had actually begun. Perhaps the several Vir- 
ginia cases of the next twenty years after this date are more the result of in- 
crease in population than of Puritan influence. There is no slightest hint 
of any ecclesiastical influence save in one of them. And this case is the only 
one of which the record is extant indicating severe punishment of the ac- 
cused. In November 1656 in Northumberland County a minister, David 
Lindsaye, brought accusations against William Harding of “witchcraft 
sorcery etc.” 

And an able jury of Twenty-four men were empanelled to try the matter by ver- 
dict of which jury they found part of the Articles proved by several deposicons, The 
Court doth therefore order that the said Wm. Harding shall forthwith receave ten 
stripes upon his bare back and forever to be Banished this County and that hee de- 
part within the space of two moneths And also to pay all the charges of Court.“ 


One is tempted to suspect Puritan leanings in the Reverend David Lind- 
saye, a Scot of excellent family.” More strongly one may suspect that it was 


42MclIlwaine, Minutes, p. 112. 
The 


43]. C. Hotten, ed., Original Lists of Persons of Quality . .. Who Went from Great 
Britain to the American Plantations, 1600-1700 . . . (New York, 1931), p. 261. The couple had 
two children who were living in 1624/5. 

“WMO, 1st ser., I (January 1893), 69. 

45David Lindsey, Lindsy, Lindsay, or Lindsaye (1603-1667), minister of Yeocomico Parish, 
was “the first and lawful sonne of the Rt Honorable Sir Hierome Lindsay, K»t of the Mount, 
Lord-Lyon-King-at-Arms,” and a Doctor of Divinity. He left children in Virginia. “Rev. David 
Lindsy,” WMQ, rst ser., XVI (October 1908), 136-138. 
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the voice of ecclesiastical authority which resulted in the conviction. In 
Scotland, in New England, and in the Puritan parishes of old England the 
clergy thundered if any person charged with witchcraft was not prosecuted 
to the limit.” But before we return to 1641 and the more characteristic Vir- 
ginia investigations, we should perhaps mention the one situation in which 
an execution for witchcraft is recorded in Virginia. 

The reader will observe that we do not say record of execution in Virginia. 
Conway Robinson summarizes the matter laconically in the only surviving 
evidence: “Capt” Bennett had to appear at the admiralty court to answer 
the putting to death of Kath Grady as a witch at sea.”” Thus Virginia in 
1654 called immediately to account a sea captain who had probably been 
pressured into executing a poor old woman during a storm or period of sick- 
ness in the long voyage. And the court did so despite the fact that witches’ 
malignancy at sea was a common superstition. Ten years and more later the 
English State Papers were to include an official letter describing solemnly 
the anticipated loss of a British ship with all on board, because two witches 
sat in the maintop and could not be dislodged.” Virginia can hardly be held 
responsible for this death, which came within its jurisdiction only because 
Jamestown was the ship captain's next port of call. But now back to 1641. 

In April of that year the wife of George Barker was accused of being a 
witch by Jane Rookens. The depositions before the General Court, how- 
ever, are directed against Jane Rookens as a scandalmonger, not against the 
alleged witch. “The said Rookens” claimed that she did not remember what 
she had said but was sorry anyway. The court ordered that William Rook- 
ens, Jane’s husband, pay the Barkers’ expenses and the charges of court.” 
It is the first clearcut triumph for sweet reasonableness in the handling of 
the subject. 

On December 1, 1657, Barbara Wingborough was arraigned as a witch 
before the General Court but acquitted—no further record exists.” But we 
do have a few entries for the period from county court books of other cases 
and enactments concerning them. Lower Norfolk jurors especially had be- 
come incensed at the increase in gossip and accusation of witchcraft. They 


#Wertenbaker, First Americans, 147. 


47Mcllwaine, Minutes, p. 504. e actual records for this period are missing. We have only 
the summarizing notes of Conway Robinson as evidence. 

48Captain Silas Taylor to Williamson, November 2, 1662, Harwich. Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, Charles Il, November 1662-September 1668 (London, 1893), p. 4. 

#Mcllwaine, Minutes, p. 476. 

McIlwaine, Minutes, p. 504. 
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resolved to take severe measures against the principal culprits. On May 23, 
1655, at a private court held “at the house of Mr. Edward Hall in Lin- 
haven” they ordered: 


Whereas div™ dangerous & scandalous speeches have beene raised by some psons 
concerning sev‘all women in this Countie termeing them to be Witches, whereby 
their reputacons have beene much impaired, and theire lives brought in question 
(ffor avoydeing the like offence) It is by this Co ordered that what pson soer shall 
hereafter raise any such like scandal] concerninge any partie whatsoev' and shall 
not be able to pve the same, both upon oath, and by sufficient witnes, such pson soe 
offending shall in the first place paie A thousand pounds of tob: and likewyse be 
lyeable to further Censure of the Co*.5! 


Four and a half years later, in December 1659, the court showed that it 
meant business. Ann Godby was arraigned for “Slanders & scandalls Cast 
upon Women under the notion of Witches,” especially for taking and 
abusing the good name of Mistress Robinson in this respect. After receiving 
several depositions attesting the scandalmongering, the court decided: 


It is therefore ord* that the st Tho: Godby [her husband] shall pay three hundred 
pounds of tob® & Caske fine for her Contempt of the menconed order, (being the 
first time) & also pay & defray the Cost of sute together with the Witnesses Charges 
at twenty pounds tob® p day als exec.** 


Perhaps Thomas Godby and other husbands like him touched in that 
tender part the purse complained to their legislative representatives. Whe- 
ther instigated by the Burgesses from Lower Norfolk or not, the General 
Assembly in 1662 passed “An Act for Punishment of Scandalous Persons” 
which gave the innocent husbands of such persons some protection. 


Whereas many babling women slander and scandalize theire neighbours for which 
theire poore husbands are often involved in chargeable and vexatious suits, and cast 
in great damnages. Be it therefore enacted by the authorities aforesaid that in actions 
of slander occasioned by the wife after judgment passed for the damnages, the woman 
shall be punished by ducking and if the slander be soe enormous as to be adjudged 
at greater damnages then five hundred pounds of tob® then the woman to suffer a 
ducking for each five hundred pounds of tob® adjudged against the husband if he 
refuse to pay the tobacco™ 


5SIWMQ, ist ser., II (July 1893), 58; also in Lower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary, Il 
(1899-1901), 152. 

52WMQ, 1st ser., II, 59; also in Lower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary, 1V (1902), 36. 

53In Ms. “Acts of Grand Assemblie holden at James Cittie,” Jefferson Collection, Library of 
Congress; also in Hening, Statutes, Il, 166-167; and G. L. Chumbley, Colonial Justice in Vir 
ginia (Richmond, 1938), pp. 129-130. 
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Thus during a period when the greatest English witch hunter, Matthew 


Hopkins, was at work,” Virginia colonists were becoming more and more 
skeptical regarding allegations of witchcraft — if we are to believe their treat- 
ment of such matters. And after the Restoration this skeptical treatment in 
general continued, as the 1662 enactment indicated that it might. 

In November 1668 a judgment was secured before the General Court for 
calling a woman and her children witches. Pardon was craved, though we 
do not know what the penalty was.” In 1671 in Northumberland County 
the local court or jury heard depositions accusing a prominent woman, wife 
of Captain Christopher Neal, of praying that evil befall certain persons. 
The first deposition is apparently that of a man (Edward Le Breton) who 
is testifying that he has heard Master Edward Cole defame Mrs. Neal in 
this way Che has already reported Cole's gossip of her putting death spells 
on people and cattle): 

And further depose that now that his wife was sick he did accuse Mrs, Neal of 
it alsoe, But a certyne time he sent for Mrs. Neal to come to see his wife, and she 
did come and after that he saw her come over the threshhold where there is an 
horshoe nailed and that when she was by his wife shee prayed heartily for her he 
was then psuaded to the contrary again. And this I heard him relate of all that is 
above not 10 days since at the house of John Cockrell® 


Others attest to Cole’s defamation of the woman, and then the record con- 
cludes with Cole’s own acknowledgment of the truth of the depositions “as 
[to his] tending to defame her with the aspersion of being a witch.” He 
admits that the words “were passionately spoken.” He obligated himself to 
pay all costs of the suit, the whole case affording evidence that all the bab- 
blers were not women.” 

Lower Norfolk County, which had indicated its exasperation with witch- 
accusers and scandalmongers, was still having trouble after the Stuarts re- 
turned to the throne. Certain women continued to act in suspicious ways, 
and now even people of position in the county were accusing them. On 
June 15, 1675, the Lower Norfolk jury considered the charges of a justice of 
the peace and quondam member of the House of Burgesses, Captain Wil- 
liam Carver, against Joan or Jane, the wife of Lazarus Jenkins, “concerning 


Kittredge, Witchcraft, pp. 331-333. 

55Another Robinson notation in Mcllwaine, Minutes, p. 513. This may be the same woman 
mentioned in an entry of October 16, 1668: “Alice Stephens accused as a witch, but not cleared.” 

56W MQ, ist ser., Xv (April 1909), 247-248. 

57Northumberland County, Record Book, 1666-1672, pp. 179-181, 186-187. A number of 
depositions not printed in the WMQ (cf. note 56) appear in the original records. Only a part of 
the apology was printed in WMQ. 
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her being familiar with evill spirits and useing witchcraft &c.”* Carver 
was a quarrelsome man, and there was already ill feeling between him and 
the Jenkinses recorded in a property suit. But the jury ordered a special 
investigative committee of men and women to “Repayre to the house of the 
said Lauzarus Jenkings upon the 17 of this Instant June and there to make 
diligent search concerning the same according to the 118 chapter of doul- 
ton.”” If anything was found, she was to be dealt with after the report was 
returned to the jury. Presumably the women of this panel made the per- 
sonal “investigation.” 

The order was of course that they search the body of the accused for 
secret witch’s marks and probably her house for images. The most promi- 
nent of the marks, and the most usual, was the teat by which the Devil was 
said to suck his victims and collaborators. It might be found in the privy 
parts or even behind the ear,” but it was most commonly discovered beneath 
the left breast. Evidently the committee found nothing, for Jane Jenkins 
was not brought to trial. 

The Lower Norfolk grand juries were not done with such searching, how- 
ever. On January 15, 1678/9, John Salmon brought complaint that Mrs. 
Alice Cartwrite had bewitched his child and thus caused its death. This 
time the sheriff was ordered to summons for the next day “an able Jury of 
women” to “Serch the said Alice according to the direction of the Court. 
Their report was terse: 


In the diff betweane Jno Salmon plaintiff agt Alice the wife of Thomas Cartwrite 
defendt a Jury of women (Mrs. Mary Chichester forewoman) being Impaneled did 
in open Court upon their oathes declare that they haveing delegently Searched the 
body of the said Alice & Cann find noe Suspitious marks whereby they Can Judy 
her to be a witch; butt onely what may and Is usual] on other women. It is therefore 
the Judgmt of the Court and ordered that Shee bee acquitted & her husbands bond 


given for her appearance to bee given up.*! 


58W MQ, 1st ser., II] (January 1895), 163-166, Carver was to end his life as one of the prin- 
cipal followers of Nathaniel Bacon in the rebellion. 

59Michael Dalton, The Country Justice (first ed. 1618) is the book or authority referred to. 
This manual prescribes tests for the detection of witches, including a discussion of the location 
of the teat or teats mentioned below 

See, for example, the testimony of John Bridgeman, Bishop of Chester, May 11, 1635 (Pry 
ings among Private Papers, Chiefly of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By the Author 
of “A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” London, 1905). In Exeter in 1682, old women who were con 
vinced that they were witches described “the sucking devils with saucer eyes so naturally that the 
Jury could not chose but believe them” (Lord Chief Justice North to Secretary of State Jenkins, 
August 19, 1682, Calendar of State Papers Domestic, Charles Il, London, 1932, p. 347). 

61W MQ, ist ser., I (January 1893), 70; also in Lower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary, I, 


(1895-1896), 56-57. 
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On July 8, 1698, John and Ann Byrd sued in the Princess Anne (formerly 
Lower Norfolk) court in two separate bills Charles Kinsey and John Potts, 
who “falsely and Scandalously Defamed them,” saying among other things 
that Ann had ridden Kinsey from his house to Elizabeth Russell’s and had 
“rid [Pitts] along the seaside & home to his own house, by which kind of 
Discourse they were Reported & rendered as if they were witches, or in 
league with the Devill.”” Both defendants acknowledged that they had 
made such accusations, though one admitted that he might have dreamed of 
the ride. Evidently the jury had some doubts about the whole matter, or at 
least some prejudice against the plaintiffs as troublemakers, for both verdicts 
were rendered in favor of the defendants. 

The most famous of Lower Norfolk (Princess Anne after 1691.) County 
trials was that of Grace Sherwood in 1705/6, a date lying outside the period 
covered in other portions of this essay. Since origins of the case lie in the 
seventeenth century, however, it should be considered briefly. As early as 
February 4, 1697/8, and September 10, 1698, James and Grace Sherwood 
had sued Richard Capps, John and Jane Gisburne, and Anthony and Eliza- 
beth Barnes for defamation or slander. The Gisburnes had said that Grace 
“was a witch and bewitched their piggs to death and bewitched their Cot- 
ton.” Elizabeth Barnes avowed that “the said Grace came to her one night 
and rid her and went out of the key hole, or crack of the door like a black 
Catt.” As in the case of the Byrds at about the same time, the verdicts were 
rendered in favor of the defendants.” 

By 1705/6 Princess Anne County had obviously grown tired of Mrs. 
Sherwood as a general nuisance. Following a long series of investigations 
during the spring of 1705/6 inspired by the charges of Luke Hill and his 
wife, the case went to the General Court (the Governor and Council) and 
the Attorney General. The latter considered the charges too general and 
sent them back to the county. He suggested that a jury of women search 
Grace's house for suspicious images. This jury was summoned but refused 
to appear. A second female panel was summoned to search her body as well 
as the house. They likewise refused to appear. On July 5, 1706, a county 
jury of justices of the peace, despairing of the feminine jury and wishing to 
settle the long-drawn-out affair, ordered Grace Sherwood “by her own Con- 


62"Riding” their victims was a favorite sport with witches, according to English folklore. 

OW MQ, 1st ser., II (July 1893), 59-60; also in Lower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary, I 
(1895), 20-21. 

4“Record of Grace Sherwood's Trial for Witchcraft, in 1705, in Princess Anne County, Vir- 
ginia,” Collections of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society, I (Richmond, 1833), 69- 
78; WMQ, ist ser., III (October 1894-April 1895), 99-100, 190-192, 242-245. 
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sent to be tried in the water by Ducking.” Since the weather was rainy, the 
ordeal was postponed until the following Wednesday. On July 10 the said 
Grace was taken to John Harper's plantation and put into the water 


. .. above mans Debth to try her how She Swims Therein, alwayes having Care 
of her life to preserve her from Drowning, and as Soon as she Comes Out that [the 
sheriff] request as many Ansient and Knowing women as possible he Cann to Serch 
her Carefully For all teats spotts and marks about her body not usual on Others . . . 
and further it is ord* that Som women be requested to Shift and Serch her before 
She goe into the water, that She Carry nothing about her to cause any Further 


Suspicion.© 


The poor woman floated even though bound, and moreover was dis- 
covered afterwards (evidently the spectacle had attracted some women who 
were willing to search) to have on her private parts “two things like tits . . . 
of a Black Coller.” According to Dalton and other authorities, this evidence 
was sufficient to convict her as a witch. She was ordered to be committed 
to the “Common Gaol” and to be secured in irons. But here the record ends. 
There is no indication of her appearing later before the General Court. 
Almost surely she survived further ordeal, for there is record of a Grace 
Sherwood’s will dated August 20, 1733, and probated in 1740,” and all de- 
tails indicate that the ducked woman and the testatrix were one and the 
same. That the name Witchduck, given the site of the ordeal on an inlet 
of Lynnhaven Bay, still exists is itself good evidence that such methods of 
trial were extremely rare in Virginia. 

But if we are to believe the detractors, all Satan's alleged minions had 
not concentrated themselves in Princess Anne in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. On November 1, 1694, in Westmoreland County, William Earle ac 
cused Phyllis Money of casting a spell over Henry Dunkin’s horse, of teach 
ing her daughter, Dunkin’s wife, to be a witch, and of having taught Dun- 
kin himself to be a wizard. Though Phyllis sued for damages, she received 
none. A year later Henry Dunkin himself accused John Dunkin and his 
wife Elizabeth of witchcraft and stated that Elizabeth boasted that she was 


65For the best collection of the records of this case see George Lincoln Burr, ed., Narratives of 
the Witchcraft Cases, 1648-1706 (New York, 1914), pp. 435-442. Mr. Burr examined the records 
personally, though many of them had been published earlier in the William and Mary Quarterly 
and the Lower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary. For a description of a ducking platform and 
stool, see Susie M. Ames, Studies of the Virginia Eastern Shore in the Seventeenth Century 
(Richmond, 1940), p. 190; or E. M. Earle, Curious Punishments of Bygone Days (New York, 
1896), pp. 18-20. The reader will recall from the Virginia Act of 1662 that ducking might be a 

ishment as well as a trial. Grace Sherwood may have accepted it in part as such. 

Burr, ed., Narratives, p. 442. See also WMQ, 1st ser., 1V Cjuly 1895), 19-20. The will was 

presented to the court October 1, 1740. 
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regularly sucked by the Devil. Had this charge been proved, she was liable 


to have been burnt at the stake. Instead, she sued for 40,000 pounds of 
tobacco as damages. She was awarded forty pounds.” 

In King and Queen County in 1695 William Morris sued a Mrs. Ball for 
accusing his wife Eleanor of sorcery. Just the year before Mrs. Ball had 
been sure that Nell Cane had ridden her twice. Now the jury found Mrs. 
Ball guilty of defamation, five hundred pounds of tobacco being assessed in 
favor of the plaintiff.” 

In most of these cases, had there been a strong belief in witchcraft on the 
part of the jury, the person accused would probably have been arrested and 
prosecuted on the original criminal charge. Instead, the person or persons 
originally accused are themselves the plaintiffs in civil suits. That they re- 
ceived small damages or no damages or even dismissal was probably due to 
the jury's belief that the actual damage to personal reputation was small. In 
other instances, especially when the originally accused was involved more 
than once in suits, the jury may have considered that the plaintiff, though 
wrongfully accused, was actually a nuisance to the community who had 
brought the scandal upon herself by boasting of supernatural powers, and 
that it would not encourage such a nuisance by awarding damages. 

That his Satanic Majesty continued to exist as the great enemy of man- 
kind was kept continually before later seventeenth-century Virginians by 
means other than the witchcraft cases. The stock phraseology in court 
records for many crimes, from petty thievery to child murder, was that the 
accused or convicted was “lead and instigated by the divell."” The Devil’s 
presence was felt too in trial by touch, when the suspected murderer was 
made to touch or stroke the body of his alleged victim. In Accomack 
County, for example, when Paul Carter touched the corpse the change in 
its appearance was proof that he was guilty.” Then too it must have been 
the Devil who in 1676 bewitched the Indian boy, the son of Doegs. The 
apparently-dead child recovered when he was baptized.” This, incidentally, 
is the only extant end-of-the-century record even suggesting active contem- 
porary Indian connection with witchcraft. 

Thus Satan seemed to at least a few to continue to honor Virginia with 
his presence. That Evil was incarnate, that it employed supernatural means 


67Bruce, Institutional History, I, 284. 

68Essex County, Orders, etc., 1692-1695, pp. 240, 246-247. 

69F.g., “Ordeal by Touch in Virginia,” VMHB, IV (October 1896), 189, 192, 194. See also 
county records of Accomack and Northampton. 

WAccomack Wills, Deeds, & Orders, 1678-1682, pp. 159-160. See Ames, Studies, pp. 175-176; 
VMHB, IV (October 1896), 159-160. 

71Virginia Historical Register, II (April 1850), 66; VMHB, XVIII (October 1909), 420. 
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through chosen human beings to tempt mankind, the average Virginian of 
1700 was apparently not at all convinced of. A few individuals, usually 
simple and superstitious country folk resentful of personal loss in family or 
property, looked around for a cause or outlet for their emotions. A busy- 
body neighbor who might pretend to occult powers seriously or playfully was 
a natural candidate for suspicion. But for decades the Virginia justices and 
juries had weighed critically the charges of intercourse with Satan.” There is 
no evidence that any person was ever driven to confession. Indeed there is 
no evidence, even in the earlier part of the century, of self confession— 
springing from personal hallucination—as had happened so often in other 
places. When charges formal or informal were made, the result in almost 
every instance, instead of being to bring the accused eventually to rope or 
fagot,” was that the accused brought suit for damages. The one severe 
punishment—exile and whipping—came only when a Scottish-born clergy- 
man of the Commonwealth period was the plaintiff or prosecutor. Usually 
the disposition made of the Devil’s alleged disciples remained in Virginia a 
secular and legal matter. That his Satanic Majesty made appearances in 
human form never got much acknowledgment from any Virginia lawyer or 


jury. 


72Perhaps it should be noted that as late as 1736 Virginia justices were warned that witch- 
craft was still a legal crime though its existence was the subject of controversy among learned 
men; that weak evidence should never be accepted but that most evidence would be circumstan- 
tial; and that conviction of first offense was punishable by one year in prison and quarterly pillory 
and confession and conviction of second offense was a “Felony, without Clergy.” See George 
Webb, The Office and Authority of a Justice of Peace (Williamsburg, 1736), pp. 361-362. 

73Despite the fact that the New England witches of the 1690's were hanged, there are many 
records of burnings in British history, especially in Scottish documents. 


EARLY CEMETERY ON “THIRD RIDGE” 
AT JAMESTOWN 


by L. Sutner* 


Excavations made in 1955 at the site of the third and fourth statehouses at 
Jamestown were designed to locate the graves under and near the founda- 
tions and to discover as much as possible about the area, which is a part of 
the grounds of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities 
Grounds. In the fall of 1954 Louis R. Caywood had conducted excavations 
around the statehouse foundations. He trenched around the wall footings 
in an attempt to learn details about the construction. During this work, 
Caywood discovered six graves. At the time he was not able to determine 
whether the burials were Indian or Colonial. He did establish that the 
bodies had been interred prior to the construction of the Third Statehouse. 

The procedure used in 1955 was not to trench but to go down over a 
large area, preferably a ten foot square. As soon as the rubble from the 
ruined statehouses was cleared, the area was planed smooth. This technique 
permitted the excavators to see the top of the grave in the soil zone that 
existed at the time of burial. The top soil was gray in color and the 
native clay was reddish brown. When the body had been placed in the 
grave and the dirt replaced, some of the clay remained in the upper part of 
the fill. Thus the refilled grave contrasted sharply with the undisturbed 
top soil. 

As each grave was discovered, it was drawn on a master map. In the 
vicinity of the statehouse fifty-nine graves were located and mapped. These 
were in addition to the six located by Caywood. At the western end of the 
ridge near the sea wall test pits were excavated to determine if the grave- 
yard extended that far. Three graves were found there. A test pit in front 
of the Yeardley House found two more graves proving that the graveyard 
extended a minimum distance of 240 feet. This made a total of seventy 
graves in the area that was excavated. 

There is no way of determining, short of additional excavation, the full 
north-south extent of the graveyard. The excavations described here were 
limited to the interior of the iron fence that surrounds the Ludwell-State- 
house group except for the test in front of the Yeardley House. This fence 
encloses the highest part of the “Third Ridge” with the exception of the 


~*Dr. Shiner was - was Archaeologist st at the Colonial National Historical Park, Yorktown, Virginia. 
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area occupied by the Yeardley house and grounds. It is doubtful if many 
graves would be found north or south of the fenced area. The area exca- 
vated is approximately one-fourth or less of the total area of the “Third 
Ridge.” Thus, it is probable that there are 280 or more graves extant in 
what is left of the Ridge. How much of the “Third Ridge” has washed into 
the river is not known—it is considerable. There may have been room for 
another 300 graves. 

The presence of several hundred graves on the “Third Ridge” and the 
knowledge that there was no large Indian Village on the island almost rules 
out the possibility that the burials could be Indian. There is, however, 
much better evidence of their Caucasian origin. Each of the graves had 
been carefully dug, comparatively speaking. Indian graves are seldom, if 
ever, rectangular with straight sides as were the graves here. The regularity 
of the direction and the spacing of the graves suggests that they are non- 
Indian. 

In burial No. 9 there was an iron nail under the left femur, suggesting 
a coffin. In burial No. 36 there were six iron nails spaced around the sides 
of the hole suggesting a lid nailed in a coffin. 

The soil that had been used to fill the graves showed no trace of Colonial 
trash. No brick fragments or other refuse could be found in the grave fill. 
This should be satisfactory proof that when the graves were dug there was 
no building on, or near, the ridge. If there had been, some refuse would 
have been on the surface and would have found its way into the grave fill. 
What is implied here is that the graveyard must have been the first Colonial 
activity that took place on the “Third Ridge.” 

It is known that by 1615 a number of houses were built away from the 
then center of the town. Yet there is no evidence of building on the “Third 
Ridge” until 1665. The only explanation of this would seem to be that 
the area was unavailable for building because of the then existing graveyard. 
Probably, the graveyard saw use very early and continued for an unknown 
number of years. 

The terminal date for the use of the graveyard is not known, but it must 
not have been many years after its beginning. At the rate which Jamestown 
residents were passing on it might not have taken more than three or four 
years to fill the available space. Another reason for believing that the colo- 
nists stopped burying on the “Third Ridge” is found in the presence of the 
statehouse. Traditionally, English people have great respect for graves and 
especially for their own dead. It does not seem probable that the colonists 
would have built the statehouse over a then recent cemetery. It is far more 
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likely that several decades passed so that the cemetery was either forgotten 
or merely became a dim memory. 

The 1955 excavations were primarily designed to discover graves. The 
techniques also permitted the recovery of some information relative to the 
statehouse itself. It is assumed that the rubble on the surface of the ground 
is a result of the burnings of the two statehouses. The rubble averages be- 
tween a foot and a foot and a half in depth and consists of brick fragments, 
tile, nails, pottery sherds, and the like. 

One of the first observations made concerned roofing materials. It was 
noticed that slate was rarely found in the rubble and that nearly all of it 
was in the upper part of the trash. Roofing tile fragments were far more 
numerous and most of them were in the lower levels of the trash. The 
tentative conclusion was that the Third Statehouse was roofed with tile. 
The Fourth Statehouse may have been roofed with either tile or slate. 

Concentrations of window glass were found in several places. These may 
mark the nearby position of windows. Floor joists were found in the north 
wing of the statehouse and in the easternmost room of the Ludwell House. 
Although they were found as charcoal, the pattern could be clearly seen. 
‘The timbers seem to have been approximately four inches by four inches. In 
the east Ludwell House they were spaced two feet apart. 

Information relating to the construction of the statehouse was also found 
in hardware—a pintle and two parts of latches were found. Plaster from 
the walls was found in several places. On the back of the plaster was 
found the impression of the wall laths. 

Other artifacts were extremely scarce. Pottery fragments were found 
only occasionally. White English pipestems were found to outnumber the 
local brown pipestems by a ratio of more than three to one. Fragments of 
wine bottles were recovered but nearly all of them were too small for good 
dating. 

In the soil below the rubble of the statehouses were numbers of river 
cobbles, most of them about the size of a man’s fist. Some of them were 
broken and some seem to have been used for pounding. Flakes of stone 
were exceptionally numerous all over the “Third Ridge.” Nine projectile 
points and seven large blades were recovered in the area that was excavated. 
All of them were fairly large and crude which is probably more a reflection 
of the material (quartzite) than of the workmanship. For some reason, 
pottery was not found in the excavations. This is in considerable contrast 
to the situation near the Confederate Fort where over 300 sherds of pottery 
were found. Other than the stone tools, no information regarding the 
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Indian occupation could be salvaged. In all likelihood, the ridge was not a 


regular habitation area since more evidence of Indian life would have been 
found. 

Seventy graves were found in the portion of the “Third Ridge” that was 
excavated. There was clear proof, in the superposition of the statehouse 
walls, that the graves were earlier than the statehouse. An examination of 
the bones and an analysis of the grave shapes indicated that the graves were 
Colonial. Other factors, already presented, argued for an early seventeenth- 
century date for the graveyard. It could not have been earlier than 1607, 
and it was almost certainly in use by 1615 or earlier. There is little reason 
to believe that it was in use after 1620. 

Whether or not the graveyard was the first in use at Jamestown and 
whether it contains the bodies of those who died during the “starving time” 
are matters for speculation. It would be difficult to imagine what sort of 
proof would be needed to establish facts of that nature. There is no doubt 
that it was an early graveyard, probably earlier than the one in, and near, 
the churchyard. Since none of the graves were marked with stones, no 
inscriptions will be found. Those graves which were opened contained no 
burial furniture. The conclusion must be that little more information 
about the burials will be forthcoming, that is, unless new documentary 
records relating to the cemetery are discovered. 

The failure to uncover more information about the statehouses is probably 
due to several things. Shortly after 1700, the authorities gave permission 
to the people of Williamsburg to salvage brick from the ruins of the state- 
house. In carrying off the bricks they also must have picked up all of the 
locks, pintles, latches, hinges, and whole panes of glass. ‘This act alone 
would have made it difficult to recover much in the way of architectural in- 
formation. The excavations conducted by Colonel Samuel H. Yonge 
shortly after 1900 added to the difficulty. He was undoubtedly as careful 
as anyone of his time, but the techniques of scientific excavation were not 
well-developed at that time. He left almost no records on the position of 
the artifacts that he recovered. 

The six burials recovered in 1954 plus the sixty-four burials located in 
1955 establish the “Third Ridge” as a major cemetery of Jamestown. Since 
it was unquestionably much larger at one time, it must be considered an 
important burial site of the early seventeenth century at Jamestown. 


SOME JEFFERSON MANUSCRIPT MEMORANDA 
OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA RECORDS 


by Harry CLemons* 


Fresu examples continue to appear of Thomas Jefferson’s amazing assiduity 
as scribe and transcriber. The importance of his archival services has long 
been demonstrated. But the realization of that importance is being notably 
renewed for our generation.’ 

Among the illustrations that have recently emerged are certain frag- 
mentary manuscripts acquired by the University of Virginia Library. These 
consist, first, of two torn scripts of miscellaneous notes culled from the 
1625 and 1626 minutes of the Colonial Virginia Council and General 
Court; and, second, of a six-page memorandum based on 1652 records of 
the Virginia House of Burgesses. The former were purchased in 1954 on 
the Elizabeth Cocke Coles Fund, and the latter came to the Library with 
the Tracy W. McGregor collection. They are both in the firm handwriting 
of Jefferson’s maturity. 

In both cases the material is selective. That is, the various items appear 
to be jottings about matters that held some special interest for Jefferson. 
There is considerable variety in the subject matter. He would be venture- 
some indeed who would limit the possible range of Thomas Jefferson’s 
interests. Here it is intriguing — though somewhat brash and not a little 
naive — to conjecture why these particular items caught his attention. A 
guess or two may also be hazarded as to what general purpose Jefferson may 
have had in mind in making these memoranda. 


I 


Fragmentary Notes on the 1625, 1626 Minutes of the 
Virginia Council and General Court 


On the two scraps of paper there are twenty-one separate jottings. 
These were presumably made by Jefferson from manuscript records in the 


archives may 
ibrary in Legal 


2They were the four volumes that comprised item 122 in the 1829 sale catalogue. 


I 
personal library that was sold at auction after his death* — these particular 
*Mr. Clemons is Librarian, Retired, of the University of Virginia. 
1An excellent recent discussion of Jefferson's services in the preservation of 
be found in Edward Dumbauld’s “A Manuscript from Monticello: Jefferson's 
History,” in the American Bar Association Journal, XXXVIII (1952), 389-392, 446-447. 
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records being acquired by the Library of Congress.’ In a letter from Monti- 
cello written October 25, 1825, to Hugh F. Taylor,* Jefferson expressed his 
confidence that he had before him “the original office records of the Coun- 
cil.” Be that as it may,’ these records have in recent years been printed 
twice: in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography and in the 
Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colonial Virginia edited by 
the late H. R. McIlwaine and published by the Virginia State Library. In 
the footnotes to the following transcripts of the twenty-one jottings there 
are given references to the relevant page numbers for the texts as printed in 
the Magazine (for example, VMHB, XXIII, 7) and in the Mcllwaine edi- 
tion (for example, McIlwaine, Council, p. 52). 

It will be noted that in the facsimiles and transcripts there appear page 
numbers before the separate items. These are, however, no longer usefu 
for identification purposes. As Doctor McIlwaine explained in his Preface* 
to the Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colonial Virginia, 
when the manuscript was handled at the Library of Congress the original 
page numbers had mostly disappeared and some rearrangement was deemed 
advisable. The text of notes is printed here line for line. 

As for a general purpose for these jottings about 1625, 1626 records, it 
may be of significance that William Stith’s History of the First Discovery 
and Settlement of Virginia stopped in 1624 and John Smith's Generall 
History ended the story in 1626.’ It is possible, therefore, that there was 
some intention of noting down reminders of items that would supply illus- 
trative material such as could be found in the earlier Smith and Stith his- 
tories — or even of material that would be cogent for a continuation from 
this date of the colonial history of Virginia. This supposition would make 
Jefferson's interest in these particular items purposeful, not merely casual. 


pa. 58. 1625. Apr 11. appears for offense to gov. and 


council yt a man was condemnd to the pillory 


3Handbook of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress (Washington, 1918), pp. 504, 505. 
The four volumes would — to be numbers 5, 6, 11, and 14. 

4Andrew Lipscomb and Albert E. Bergh, eds., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washing- 
ton, 1903), XV, 471-474. A pertinent extract is given in the Introduction to the Records of the 
Virginia Company of London, ed., Susan Myra Kingsbury (Washington, 1906-1935), I, 43. 

5Thoroughgoing discussion appears in the Introduction by Susan Myra Kingsbury (specifically 
on pages 42 to 48) to volume I of the Records of the Virginia Company and in if. R. Me- 
Ilwaine’s Preface (pages viii and ix) to the Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colonial 
Virginia (Richmond, 1924). There is also a reference on pages 113, 114 of volume XIX of the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

6P. x. 

7This pertinent suggestion concerning the termination dates of the Stith and Smith histories 
comes from Mr. John Cook Wyllie, Librarian of the University of Virginia. 
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and to serve the colony 7. y.* 
59. John Verone a servant boy hangs him- 
-self. coroner's inquest by 16. jurors.’ 
64. 1625. Apr. 25. seems to be a direction to the sher. to call 
together the freemen of his planti to elect 
two persons on whom they can rely to 
appear at James City May 10. ensuing 
where it sais business will not detain them 
above 3. or 4. days." 
66. 1625. Apr. 25. The price of corn seems to have been 10/ a bushel." 


67. 1625. May 2. 
an order to attach John Jefferson the smith 


8VMHB, XXIII, 7; McIlwaine, Council, p. 52. 

Jefferson's interest in colonial crime a punishment is evident here and in several other 
jottings. In this one we may also have a reminder of a notorious case of divided loyalties and of 
an early example of Jamestown opposition to the Crown, Other references to this case appear in 
VMHEB, XIX, 119, 121, 229, 385; XXIII, 134, 270; in McIlwaine, Council, pp. 14, 21, 61, 63; 
and in Records of the Virginia Company, IV, 560, 561. 

The assertion by the accused that he was in addition sentenced “to serve the Colony for 7 
years” is stated in the minutes to have been “a manifest vntrewth.” In the other references to 
this case there is no mention of seven years of servitude. 

Edward Sharples as Clerk of the General Court and Council had sworn not to divulge matters 
entrusted to his knowledge unless previous permission were granted by the Governor and Council. 
(The oath administered to him is stated in full in Records of the Virginia Company, II, 6.) In 
1623 the King as a step towards dissolving the London Company sent a Commission to Virginia 
to collect evidence against the Company's administration. The Council in Virginia questioned the 

wers of the Commission, declined to turn over to it certain writings, and sent a protest to the 

ing and the Privy Council. The Commissioners, however, persuaded Sharples to fee them have 
copies of the desired writings, For this act the Governor and Council sentenced Sharples to the 
ote and to lose both of his ears. However, the latter punishment appears to have been com- 
muted to a piece of one ear! 

9VMHB, XXIII, 8-10; McIlwaine, Council, pp. 53, 54. The date as in the preceding note is 
April 11, 1625. 

"The number of jurors here given — sixteen — is in question. The names of the jurors are listed 
in VMHB, XXIII, 10 and they total fifteen; but “John Bate, marchant” is included twice. Mc- 
Ilwaine, Council, p. 54 names fourteen. 

The testimony of various witnesses before the General Court is recorded in detail —an ex- 
cellent piece of reporting. The verdict of the inquest was that “John Verone was giltie of his 
owne death” and that the dog chain with which he hanged himself “doth fall to the kinge for 
a diadon” — that is, for the deodand of English law, the instrument of death being forfeited to 
the Crown, to be applied to pious uses, 

1OVMHB, XXIII, 14; Mcllwaine, Council, pp. 55, 56. 

The text on which this jotting is based states that “Wheras there are divers im t occa- 
siones, wch nerely concerne the generall Estate of ye Colony, These are yt you together all 
the fremen of ye plantac under your Comand And by the maior partie of ye voyce to elect... .” 
General assemblies having at this juncture been forbidden by the Crown, this special assembly 
device maintained the democratic procedures; and the customary process of election of representa- 
tives by majority vote of the freemen was retained. 

XXIII, 17; McIlwaine, Council, p. 56. 

Such an observation by the compiler of the Farm Book is quite understandable. The expression 
“seems to have been” is hand’ by the ruling in the case then before the General Court that 
there was to be paid “twenty five pownds in satisfactione of ffyftie bushell of Corne.” 
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and capt Hamer’s maid in any plantation 

where they shall be found.” 
68. 1625. May g. prest. Wyat gov. & 9 of council.” 
ib. Robert Fitts fined ‘40/ accordg to proclamii’ 

for being drunk."* 


75. the General assembly is spoken of 


76. do. but gov. nt assembly 


76. May 23. 1625. deposs in court that Capt 
did net allow the meet the gov. & 


12VMHB, XXIII, 19; McIlwaine, Council, p. 57. 

One safe conclusion is that no pun was intended in the word “attach.” The outcome of this 
episode was unfortunately not recorded, Jefferson's interest was very probably in the family 
name. Two of the jottings that follow also mention John Jeffersons. 

There were two of those John Jeffersons. 

This one, the blacksmith, was apparently the one who in the following January (see footnote 
24) was in difficuliy because of the explosion of a gun he had just mended. A further reference 
that is possibly to him lists the “distribution” of John Jefferson, a “Tenant of ye Companie,” to 
Captain West of the Council (VMHB, XXVII, 148; McIlwaine, Council, p. 136). 

Another John Jefferson is mentioned in a later jotting, for December 12, 1625, as holding a 
em at Archer's Hope, near Westerly. Official notice of his patent of 250 acres appears in 

ecords of the Virginia Company, IV, 556. He was a London merchant who lived for several 
years in the colony, ranking as lieutenant, but who returned to London. In 1623 he was named 
as one of the Commissioners appointed by the Crown to investigate conditions in Virginia, but 
he did not serve. By 1628 he had shifted his interest to the island of Saint Christopher (known 
also as Saint Kitts) in the West Indies, and his Virginia grant was allotted to another, but with 
his interests safeguarded should he ever wish to reclaim that property. (VMHB, XXX, 49; Me- 
Ilwaine, Council, p. 173). 

It seems to be fairly well established that this John Jefferson — of Saint Christopher — was an 
elder brother of Thomas Jefferson's great, great, great grandfather. It is thus recorded in the i954 
Annual Report of the Monticello Association, pp. 15-20. There is likewise discussion of this re- 
lationship in an earlier Report of the Monticello Association, that for 1917, pp. 10-14. Other 
references, some mentioning both of these John Jeffersons, occur in Paul Berghaus’s Pedigree of 
the Jefferson Family (typescript genealogy); Marie Kimball's Jefferson, the Road to Glory, p. 8; 
Wilbur Galloway McFarland’s Turner Allen's Forbears (typescript genealogy), pp. 60, 61; 
Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, V1, 199-201; VMHB, XXX, 49. 

IS3VMHB, XXIII, 21; McIlwaine, Council, p. 58. 

The reason for this jotting is obscure. However, the attendance at both this and at the meet- 
ing which followed (May 23, 1625) was the largest of the year. There were thirty-two meetings 
of the Council and General Court in 1625 at which the attendance was recorded. The average 
per meeting was a fraction under five, in addition to Sir Francis Wyatt, the Governor, The at- 
tendance was perceptibly greater at the meetings from April 11 to June 13 inclusive. 

14VMHB, XXIII, 22; McIlwaine, Council, p. 58. The date was still May 9, 1625. 

In Hening, Statutes, I, 126 there is, among the “Laws and Orders concluded on by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, March the 5th, 1623/4,” this item: “That proclamations for swearing and drunk- 
enness sett out by the governor and counsel] are confirmed by the Assembly.” This was re- 
affirmed on August 7, 8, 1626. (VMHB, XXV, 348; McIlwaine, Council, p. 105.) 

The text to which Jefferson's jotting refers illustrates both the thoroughness and the practical 
attitude of the enforcers of the law. Not only was this culprit punished but also the person who 
gave him to drink. The latter was fined twenty shillings and sentenced “to lye neck and heele” 
or, as an alternative, to construct within a week “a good & sufficyent payre of stocks for to punish 


offenders.” 
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gen. as. and that the k. & council” 
82. July 11. 1625. The college mentd.” 


85. a negro ment. as taken in in the W. Indies to assist the work 
and serve!’ 

95. 102. Oct. 3. 1625. the council's right to a moiety of th 

seems established, but applicable fo emb” 


ISVMHB, XXIII, 136, 137; McIlwaine, Council, pp. 61-63. The date for all three jottings 
would appear to be May 23, 1625. 

All three jottings were reminders of the contest for power that was developing between the 
Crown and the Colony. The minutes on which the jottings were based contain - depositions 
of seven witnesses concerning the acts and attitudes of Captain John Martin, a man who had 
taken the side of the King in the matter of the punishment of Edward Sharples. (See footnote 
8.) Throughout these Council records Captain Martin is consistently represented as being in 
surly opposition to the colonial administration. (Other references to him are found in VMHB, 
XIX. 354-386; XX, 42, 149-153; XXI, 48, 49, 56, 58, 137-140; McIlwaine, Council, pp. 21, 22, 
25, 26, 31-33, 37.) 

yay the three jottings would seem to refer to the following passages: 

¢ first and second jottings, to the deposition of Captain William Peerce that Captain Martin 
had asked him “why Edwarde Sharples was sett one the Pillorye, And whether he was sett there 
by the generall Assembly” —to which Captain Peerce had replied in the negative, “but that he 
was apoynted to that place by the Gouernor & Counsell.” 

The third jotting, to the testimony of Mrs. Alice Proctor that Captain Martin had asserted to 
her and to her husband (apparently this was in England) “that he would not come to ye As- 
ag | for yt he knew the King & Counsell did not allow of it.” This jotting may also have 
been based on the testimony of Mrs, Perry “that she hath hard Capt Martin saye that ye Gouer- 
nor and Counsell had noe power to calle a generall Assembly.” 

The mutilated third jotting may therefore in full have appeared something like this, the con- 
jectured restorations being in italics: 

76. May 23. 1625. deposs in court that Capt Martin said +e King & Couneil 
did not allow the meet the gov. & council had no power to call a 
gen. as. and that the k, & council did not allow of it. 

16VMHB, XXIII, 277; McIlwaine, Council, p. 65. 

Actually the college is not mentioned in the minutes for July 11, 1625. It is mentioned, how- 
ever, in the minutes for the preceding date, June 13, 1625; also under dates of May 23 and May 
30 of this year. 

At this coe the college was a pr project, not an actuality, The idea had been inherent 
in the early plans for a settlement, there had been a grant of land and a contribution of money, 
and George Gheae had been sent to administer the proposed institution. He was, however, a 
victim of the 1622 massacre by the Indians, The effective establishment, in 1693, had to wait for 
the accession of their Majesties William and Mary. Jefferson was a student at the College of 
William and Mary from 1760 to 1762. 

17VMHB, XXIV, 56-59; McIlwaine, Council, pp. 67, 68. The date July 11, 1625, is here 
correct. Possibly Jefferson inserted it, with a caret, over the wrong jotting. 

That the crossed-out words are “and serve t” is a guess that does not carry conviction. 

In the minutes three witnesses give testimony concerning a cruise of the Black Bess from 
Flushing under Captains Powell at Jonnes, Each witness states that following the capture of a 
frigate in the West Indies there were taken from it a Negro and a Frenchman, and also a Portu- 

ese to be their pilot, It is noted that all of them came willingly. Jefferson's concern about 
in is well known, and there is another jotting about the sale of a Negro. 

18VMHB, XXIV, 144, 241; Mcllwaine, Council, pp. 72, 73, 76. 

The sense of this jotting would appear to be that the Council’s right to a moiety of the rents 
received from the public tenants seems established, but applicable bs for support of appointees 
of the government — such as Surveyor and Marshal. The added reference, to page or leaf 102, 
was apparently inserted by Jefferson when later, in the minutes for November 21, 1625, he found 
this ruling somewhat revised. 
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ib. 96. ordd that the negro called Brass shll be g to 


as his servt nwstg any sale made b apt 
to capt Bass or any other challenge by the ships company." 


99. John Southern asks leave of the gov. & counc. to return to Engld.” 
103. a court of Elizabeth city is spoken of.” 


105. Dec. 12. 1625. the court grants land on Pamunkey to Ensign 
Thos. Willoughby on condi of seat 
-ing it in 7. years, or else the Id to be free for any other 
person to mke choice of.” 


jn “moiety” was evidently used loosely to signify not a half but a part — as occasionally 
in Sha re. 

A possible (though not wholly convincing) restoration of “fo emb” is for members’ support. 

An error in the transcription as printed in VMHB, XXIV, 241 may be pointed out. That text 
reads: “shalbe paid to them owt of the Companys rent of their rent this yeeres rent.” The Mec- 
Ilwaine, Council text (p. 76) has the more understandable form: “shalbe paid to them owt of 
the Companys moit: ob this eeres rent.” 

i9V MHB, XXIV, 144; McIlwaine, Council, p. 73. This is also under date of October 3, 1625. 

Here is a second reference to negro service. It will be recalled that the services of others than 
Negroes were obtained by purchase. The text of the minutes supplies the words lost by the muti- 
lation of Jefferson's jottings. “Yt is ordered ye negro caled by name of brase shall belonge to 
Sr ffrancis Wyatt Gou'nor &c., As his servant, Notwithstandinge, any sale by Capt Jonnes to 
Capt Bass, or any other chaleng by the ships company.” 

MHB, XXIV, 148; McIlwaine, Council, p. 74. 

There is inserted without comment at the end of the minutes for the October 16, 1625, session 
a letter signed by five members of the London Company which is obviously a reprimand to the 
Governor. The letter affirms that Southern had been sent to the Colony (that was in 1620) to 
manage the affairs of Southampton Hundred; but that the Governor had instead commanded him 
to go to the Iron Works, where his health had been greatly impaired. The Governor and Council 
were therefore requested to allow Southern to return to England “whensoever he shalbe willinge 
soe to Doe.” 

Here, as elsewhere, these jottings were evidently intended as brief reminders which would 
serve to recall to Jefferson's memory the essential details concerning the matter involved. In this 
case there is no indication in the minutes that Southern himself asked leave to return to England. 
But it seems altogether probable that the letter from London resulted from complaints sunt bate 
by Southern, and that Jefferson's jotting merely assumed Southern’s instigation of the request. 

Whatever the source of the request may have been, the letter appears to have served one pur- 


= For Southern seems clear x, to have become an active participant in the affairs of the 
lon 


y and to have remained in Virginia. Twenty-six appearances of his name have been noted 
in the minutes of the Council and eral Court between 1623 and 1629, of which seventeen 
occur after this est that his return be permitted. (VMHB, XIX, 136n, and XXIV, 148n.) 

21VMHB, XXIV, 243; Mcllwaine, Council, p. 77, The date was November 24, 1625. 

Among the “Laws and Orders concluded on by the General Assembly” on March 5, 1623/4, 
as stated in Hening, Statutes, I, 125 and in Records of the Virginia Company, IV, 582, is one 
establishing monthly courts at Charles City and at Elizabeth City. 

The passage in the Council and General Court minutes on which Jefferson made his comment 
is an order directing that if a case then pending at Elizabeth City could not be “ended,” it be 
a led to the General Court. Jefferson would naturally be interested in the colonial processes 
of justice and in the esteblishment of local courts as a means of carrying justice to the people. 

VMHB, XXIV, 246, 247; McIlwaine, Council, p. 79. 

Jefferson would be keenly interested by indications that the making of land grants in the 
Colony had become a function of the Governor and Council. In this and in two other grants 
made on this date, the same generous allowance — of seven years for “planting and seating” — 
was affirmed. Such a time limit, however, did prevent prolonged holding of unoccupied tracts. 
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ib. Wm. Claiborne councillor obtains from the ct a grant of 250 as. Id. about 
Ar- 
cher’s hope abutting Westerly on the Id of Joakim Andrus and Easterly on 
the Id of Lieutent John Jefferson. Southerly on the main river. north- 
erly upon the main land on same condi.” 
112. Jan. 3. 1625. John Jefferson having mended the breech of a gun 
which afterwds gave way 
and maimed one Henry Booth, was ordd to pay Dr. Pott for curing him 
& io the sd Henry 50 |b wt tobé in satisfacti.™ 
115. et passim it appears the ct assessed damages alws themselves.” 
126. Feb. 6. 1625. Thomas Hatch for impeachg the proceedgs of the Govr 
& Counci 
from the fort to the gallows and from thence” 


II 
Memoranda from 1652 Journal of the House of Burgesses 


The manuscript volume of 1652 material is of quarto size, is bound in 
contemporary calf, and contains ninety-two leaves, 184 pages, of white 


2VMHB, XXIV, 247; McIlwaine, Council, p. 79. 

For Lieutenant John Jefferson see footnote 12. 

2*VMHB, XXIV, 347; McIlwaine, Council, p. 84. Since the year date was not changed until 
March 25, by modern reckoning the year was now 1626. 

This John Jefferson was obviously the blacksmith, as indicated in footnote 12. VMHB, XXIV, 
347 records the fine as sixteen pounds of tobacco; McIlwaine, Council, p. 84 as fifty. One John 
Jefferson got land, the other got trouble. 

25VMHB, XXV, 40-42; McIlwaine, Council, pp. 88, 89. The date was January 9, 1625/6. 

Here the notably full minutes give a revealing account not only of the assessment of damages 
but also of the whole court process. The case was one in which violent and slanderous langua 
was used by both parties. ere were six members of the Council present in addition to ‘ss 
Governor. Each of. the six rendered his opinion as to sentence and damages, the order of the 
speakers reversing the order in which their names appear on the list of those present. The 
yee spoke last, and his opinion, which differed somewhat from all the others, was the ver- 
dict. 

2VMHB, XXV, 122; Mcllwaine, Council, p. 93. By modern reckoning the year was 1626. 

A full text for Jefferson's jotting can be surmised from the original minutes, which ran as 
follows:- 

“Yt is ordered yt, Thomas Hatch for his offence shalbe whipt from the forte to the gallows 
and from thence be whipt back againe, and be sett uppon the Pir and there to loose one of 
his eares, And that his service to Sr: George Yardley for seaven yeers Shalbegain from the present 
dye, Accordinge to the Condicion of the dewtie boyes he beinge one of them.” 

The “dewtie + were, according to VMHB, XXIV, 121n, fifty “dissolute” persons brought 
from London on the ship Duty whick arrived in Virginia in May 1620. These were to become 
servants. 

This is another jotting on crime and punishment. Perhaps Jefferson's interest here is revealed 
by the word “impeached.” In general the Virginia colonists seem to have accepted the penalties 
imposed by the Governor and General Court, This was a case in which Thomas Hatch had 
openly accused the authorities of injustice in imposing the death penalty on one, Richard Cornish, 
who had been convicted of unnatural vice. 
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paper, with margins—top, bottom, and sides—ruled in red. There are only 
six pages of manuscript, the remaining leaves being left blank. Obviously 
this represents a project of Jefferson's that was never completed. 

The indications are that Jefferson's purpose was here also, as in the 
jottings from the 1625, 1626 minutes of the Council and General Court, to 
preserve memoranda for his personal use. In both cases, with the exception 
of four entries in this manuscript book, these are not the complete text of 
the minutes but merely brief suggestions of the content of scattered items 
that for one reason or another were of interest to Jefferson. So here again 
there emerges the temptation to inquire into Jefferson’s possible concern 
for a particular item. 

But there are also two general reasons for our interest in this manu- 
script of 1652 material. 

In the first place, there is the device used in the manuscript volume 
to make reference to the original text easy. In the scraps of 1625, 1626 
material already considered, the purpose of ready reference was served by 
the page numbers at the beginning of each item. In the 1652 memoranda 
now under consideration a similar purpose was served by the notation at 
the end of each item of its specific location in a Journal of the House of 
Burgesses. The impression definitely given by this device is that Jefferson 
in making these memoranda had such a Journal before him. 

In the second place, there are for the 1652 memoranda, as for the 1625, 
1626 jottings, printed texts available of the records to which Jefferson was 
referring. But for the 1652 memoranda the printed texts are evidently not 
complete. For of a total of nineteen separate memoranda, thirteen are to 
subject matter which does not appear in any of the printed texts. Here then 
the impression is even deeper that Jefferson had before him a 1652 Journal 
of the House of Burgesses more complete than any now known to exist in 
printed form. 

Those existing in printed form are in Hening’s Statutes (1, 363-377); in 
MclIlwaine’s Journal of the House of Burgesses 1619-1658/9 (pp. xx, xxi, 
79-85); a single entry in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(VIII, 368, 387). In the footnotes which follow, the references are briefly 
indicated by the words Hening, Statutes; McIlwaine, Burgesses; and VMHB. 

Some search for those thirteen items has also been made in existing 
manuscripts—at the Library of Congress, with the courteous assistance of 
Mr. Frederick R. Goff, and at the Virginia Historical Society.”” This effort, 


27The search at the Library of Congress included the Bland, the Edmund Randolph, and the 
Jefferson manuscripts. The Edmund Randolph and the Jefferson manuscripts were the sources 
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however, has not proved successful. We appear to have, therefore, an ex- 
citing piece of unfinished business. It is true that the thirteen items are 
not matters of great importance. But they do furnish convenient checking 
points in any quest for a Journal of the House of Burgesses that was avail- 
able to Jefferson and was more complete than any that is now known to 
exist. The text of these notes is not printed line for line as was the first 
group of notes. 

As to the general purpose which Jefferson may have had in recording 
these 1652 memoranda, there is a possible clue in a Jefferson manuscript 
volume at the Library of Congress which is in several ways similar to this 
one. That also is a bound notebook (the binder’s title is Historical Notes 
of Virginia); its pages have ruled-in margins, top, bottom, and sides; and 
only seventy-five or about a third of the pages are written upon. These 
are not, however, brief memoranda. The contents include a summarized 
review of colonial beginnings, in Jefferson’s handwriting and found on pages 
one to three and twelve to twenty; the remainder is in another hand and 
consists of a quotation from Hakluyt and of the texts of seven royal decrees. 
For that volume the purpose and date are clear. It was written early in 
1776 as an answer to the King’s assertion, in a speech before Parliament in 
October 1775, that the heavy financial burden of the establishment of the 
American colonies had fallen upon the British nation. Like Jefferson’s A 
Summary View of the Rights of British America which had appeared in 
1774, this may have been intended for publication.” At any rate it was a 
product of the period of Jefferson’s intense concentration on the subject of 
the rights of the American colonists, a concentration which was to bear 
fruit in the Declaration of Independence.” In fact some of the arguments 


used by Hening and Mcllwaine, and the Edmund Randolph manuscript was the source for the 
single item in the Magazine. The search at the Library of the Virginia Historical Society in- 
cluded the Robinson transcripts and the John Randolph manuscript. The three Library of Con- 

ss manuscripts are described in the Catalogue of the Library omas Jefferson, compiled by 
E. Millicent Sowerby (II, 239-242), and she supplies additional references to Hening, Statutes, 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, and the Library of Congress Handbook of 
Manuscripts. Discussion of all five manuscripts may be found in the Introduction to volume one 
of the Records of the Virginia Company, pp. 42-55. 

26Whatever the immediate intention about printing may have been, the first known printin 
was in the July 1940 issue of Americana, volume XXXIV, number three, with introduction an 
notes by William F. Keller (who expressed indebtedness to John Cook Wyllie of the University 
of Virginia Library). It has since then been printed in the Princeton edition of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson (1, 277-285), the title being “Refutation of the Argument that the Colonies 
Were Established at the Expense of the British Nation.” In both cases only the portions in 
Jefferson's handwriting were printed. 

29There is a cogent statement of reasons why Jefferson was chosen to compose the Declaration 
of Independence in Thomas Perkins Abernethy’s Introduction to the edition of A Summary View 
of the Rights of British America published by Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints in 1943. 
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in that Library of Congress manuscript book were used in the Declaration, 
chiefly in the earlier drafts.” It seems a plausible conclusion, in view of 
the similarities between these two bound volumes, that there may also 
have been some connection in time and in general purposes. 


1651. Mar. 12. ‘Articles for the surrendering of Virginia to the sub- 
jection of the parliament of the commonwealth of England, agreed upon 
by the honorable the Commrs for the parliamt and the hoble the Governor 
& council of state.™ 

First that neither governor nor council shall be obliged to take any oaths 
nor engagements to the Commonwealth of England for one whole year and 
that neither governor nor council be censured for praying for, or speaking 
well of the king for one whole year in their private houses and neighborly 
conferences.” 

2dly. that there be one sent home at the present governor's choice to 
give an account to his majesty of the surrender of this country, this present 
governor bearing his charges, that is, Sr. Wm. Berkeley. 

3dly. that the present governor (that is Sr. Wm. Berkeley) and the 
council shall have leave to sell and dispose of their estates and transport 
themselves whither they please. 

4thly. that the governor & council tho’ they take not the engagemts one 
whole year shall yet have equal free justice in all the courts of Virginia, 
until the expiration of one whole year. 

sly. that all the governor & council’s lands and houses and whatsoever 
belongs to them be particularly secured and provided for in these articles. 

6ly. that all debts due to the governor by act of assembly and all debts 
due to officers made by the assembly be perfectly made good to them and 


WThis is pointed out both in the Keller article in Americana and in the Princeton edition of 
The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. 

31Hening, Statutes, I, 265-267; McIlwaine, Burgesses, pp. 80, 81. The year date, being prior 
to March 25, would modern usage be 1652. 

This is one of the four items in these memoranda in which the original text is given in full. 
It was the second of three articles dealing with the surrender of the Colony to the Common- 
wealth Government of England. The first and the third articles were quoted in full in Jefferson's 
answer to Query XIII in Ris Notes on the State of Virginia. Since Query XIII concerned “The 
Constitution of the State and its Several Charters,” this second article, which dealt with the im- 
mediate treatment of the Governor and Council and of certain other individuals, would not be 

rtinent in answer to that Query. In introducing the first and third articles in his famous book, 
the Notes, Jefferson stated des dey had never [up to that time] been seen in print. It is within 
the range of possibility that, having the first and third articles thus available in print, Jefferson 
later made this copy tee his ready reference. But it is also to be noted that this second article 
likewise appears by itself in the Bland manuscript at the ang Hs Congress. 

32Hening and McIlwaine print “neighbouring conference.” Bland manuscript transcrip- 
tion is “Neighborly Conference.” 
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that the governor be paid out of the goods remaining in the country of the 
Dutch ship that went away clear for Holland without paying his customs. 

7ly. that the governor may have free leave to hire a ship in England or 
Holland to carry away the governor's goods and the council’s and what he 
or they have to transport for Holland or England without any let in any of 
the states ports or any molestation® by any of the sd ships at sea or in their 
rivers or elsewhere or by any of the ships in the commonwealth of England 
whatsoever. 

8ly. that the capt of the fort be allowed satisfaction for the building of 
his house in the Fort island. 

gly. that all persons that are now in this colony of what quality or con- 
dition soever that hath served the king here or in England shall be free 
from all dangers punishments or mulcts* whatsoever here or elsewhere, 
and this article as all other articles to be in as clear terms as the learned in 
the law of arms can express.” 

1oly. that the same instant that the commissions are resigned an act of 
oblivion and indemnity” be issued out under the hands and seals of the 
Commrs for the parliamt and that no persons in any court of justice in 
Virginia do question for their opinions in any court determined by them.” 

itly. that the Govn & council shall have their passes to go away from 
hence in any ship in any time within a year, and in case they go for London 
or other place in England that they or any one of them shall be free from 
any trouble or hinderance of arrest or such like in England that they may 
follow their occasions for the space of six months after their arrival. 

These articles were sealed, sworn unto by us the Commissioners for the 
parliamt of the Commonwealth of England 12th March 1651. Journals 
H. B. l.a.b. verbatim” 


3$Hening and McIlwaine print “without any lett * * * or any molestation of the State's 
ships att sea.” The Bland manuscript transcription is “without any Lett in any of the State Ports 
or any molestation by any of the said Ships at Sea.” 

4Mulcts (“mulkt” in Hening and Mcliwaine) — that is, penalties, usually in the form of fines. 

35Jefferson must have enjoyed this. His own aversion to the affectations of legal language was 
expressed by him in notably plain terms — as, for example, in his letter of September 9, 1817, to 
Carrington Cabell. 

Hening and McIlwaine print “indempnitie and oblivion.” In the Bland manuscript the order 

is “Oblivion and Indemnity.” 

37Hening and McIlwaine print “be questioned for their opinions given in any causes determined 
by them.” Here this Jefferson manuscript differs also from the Bland transcript’s “do question for 
their Opinion Given in any Court Determined by them.” 

38That is, 1652. 

39A difference between verbatim and letter-perfect becomes evident in these manuscripts and 
printed transcripts, Well nigh as distinctive as his handwriting are Jeflerson’s democratic treat- 
ment of capital letters, his spelling, and his abbreviations. It is at least a plausible conjecture that 
in making a transcript he sometimes used the assistance of a reader of the original text and that 
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April. 26. 1652. a session of assembly. Edd. Mayo member for Nanse- 
mond speaker to this assembly the several counties sent the following num- 
ber of burgesses. Henrico. 1. Charles city 2. James City. 6. Isle of Wight. 4. 
Nansemond. 2. Lower Norfolk 4. Elizabeth city. 2. Warwick river 2. 
York. 3. Northampton. 5. Northumberland. 2. Gloster. 2. Lancaster — 
their oath was in these words. ‘you & every of you shall swear upon the 
holy Evangelists and in the sight of god to deliver your opinions faithfully 
and honestly according to your best understanding and conscience for the 
general good and prosperity of this country and every particular member 
thereof, and to do your utmost endeavor to prosecute that without mingling 
with it any particular interest of any person or persons whatsoever.’ Journ. 
H. B. 2. a. b.” 

May. 2. 1652. a petn of John Carter to the Grand assembly to give him 
longer time to seat his lands before they shall be lapsed. granted. Journ. 
H.B. 3.b." 

May. 5. 1652. an appointment of Commrs [i.e. justices of the peace} for 
the several counties by the Grand assembly. Journ. H.B. 4.a. to 6.a.* 


he wrote down what he heard, not what he saw. As an illustrative example of what would and 
did happen, here are the texts of the concluding statement (1) as printed by Hening and Me- 
Ilwaine, (2) as copied into the Bland manuscript, and (3) as appearing in this Jefferson manu- 
script. 

Hening and Mcllwaine Bland manuscript This manuscript 
Theise articles were These Articles Now These articles were 
signed, sealed, sworne Sealed are Sworn sealed, sworn 
vnto by vs the unto by us the unto by us the 
commissioners for the Comrs for the Commissioners for the 
parliament of the arliamt of the arliamt of the 
common wealth of JYommon Wealth of Jommonwealth of 
— the 12th day England, 12th England 12th 
of March, 1651. March 1651. March 1651. 

[Hening has “12th of March,” 
omitting “day.” 

“This raph included two memoranda items, the list and the oath, the latter being quoted 
in full. Sots Tass rinted forms, in Hening, Statutes, 1, 369-371 and in McIlwaine, Burgesses, 

. xx and 82. McIlwaine states that his list of Burgesses (p. xx) is taken from William G. and 
Ki. Newton Stanard, Colonial Virginia Register (Albany, 1902), pp. 68, 69. Hening indicates 
that his source for this section is the Edmund Randolph manuscript; and he notes (p. 371) that 
this is the first time that Gloucester and Lancaster appear among the counties sending representa- 
tives. In both the Hening and the Mcllwaine printed forms the names of the Burgesses are 
given. In both the oath item is signed “John Corker, Cl. Dom. Com.” Elsewhere ker in- 
scribed himself as “Cl. to the Burgesses.” 

41VMHB, VIII, 386, 387; McIlwaine, Burgesses, p. 83. 

It is stated in the VMHB that the source was the Eamund Randolph manuscript. The petition 
was dated April 30, 1652, and it was granted May 6, 1652. Losses by fire and the sion of 
removing the Indians from the grant were causes of the delay. Previous indication of Jefferson's 
interest in the matter of “seating and planting” may be found in footnote 22. 

This John Carter was the fothen Robert “King” Carter. 

42The text on which this memorandum is based is not found in the printed records. There is, 
however, in Hening, Statutes, I, 372 and in Mcllwaine, Burgesses, p. 82, under date of May 2, 
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‘by the unanimous consen: of the whole house it is ordered that upon 
debate of any thing proposed by the speaker, the party that speaketh shall 
rise from his seat and be uncovered during the time he speaketh, nor inter- 
ruption to be made during the time that any member speaketh after pro- 
posal as aforesd; upon the penalty of one hhd of tobacco to be disposed of 
by the house.’ Jour. H.B. 6.a.” 

‘the oath of the council. you shall swear that as a counsellor of state for 
the colony of Virginia you shall from time to time to the best of your under- 
standing and conscience deliver your opinions for the good and welfare of 
this plantation; and so likewise you shall swear to do equal right and justice 
unto all men and in all causes wherein you shall be called to administer the 
same without partiality or any by-respects whatsoever. you shall not give 
counsel in any cause depending before you, so help you god. this oath to 
be administered unto the Commissioners.’ Jour. H.B. 6.b.* 

Surry county appears to be now in being, and the commrs for all the 
counties to have been nominated by the Commrs for the parl. Jour. H.B. 
7.a. see an ordinance of this date for this purpose.” 


1652, a resolution that “the commissioners of the several counties be chosen the House.” 
The length of the passage in the Journal of the House of Burgesses to which Jefferson refers 
(“4.a. to 6.a.”) mol inte that by May 5, 1652 the full list of such Commissioners had been 
prepared by the House of po ane and was placed on record. 

efferson's parenthetical explanation that these Commissioners were the Justices of the Peace 
for the counties distinguishes them from the Commissioners from Parliament who were then in 
Virginia. In this and in certain of the memoranda which follow there is suggestion that quiet 
effort was being made to keep such authority as the power of making colonial appointments in 
the hands of the elected representatives of the people. 

43This memorandum being a quotation, the full text appears. It is not found in printed form. 

Parliamentary procedures attracted Jefferson's interest. His Manual of Parliamentary Practices 
was long a standard congressional publication. 

“This is another quotation in full, and this also is an example of administrative ane 
The text is not found in printed form. A fuller context would probably explain what Com- 
missioners were referred to in the last sentence. As the memorandum stands, the reference and 
the meaning of “unto” are not clear, But it is “the good and welfare of this plantation” that is 
stressed, not allegiance to the government in London. 

It is of coincidental interest that the earliest use of the word “by- s” recorded by the 
Oxford Dictionary is in the Sermons of Edwin Sandys, Archbishop of York, the father of Sir 
Edwin Sandys of. the London Company. 

*#/The name of Surry County first appears in the list of Burgesses for November 25, 1652, as 
printed in Hening, Statutes, 1, 373 and in Mcllwaine, Burgesses, p. xxi. 

But the statement that the Commissioners for the Counties had been nominated by the Com- 
missioners for the Parliament is not found in the printed texts. Here seems to be the point for 
this part of the memorandum. In May (see footnote 42) the “Grand Assembly” had resolved 
that “the commissioners of the severall counties be chosen by the House.” In November (Hening, 
Statutes, I, 376; McIlwaine, Burgesses, p. 85) it was ordered “with the unanimous opinion of 
this house” that the appointment should te by the Governor and Council. This was perhaps the 
ordinance to which Jefferson called attention. At any rate this power was not being readily con- 
ceded to the Commissioners from the Parliament. In the following memorandum Jefferson notes 
that the Grand Assembly exercised the power to make additions to the list nominated by the 
Commissioners for the Parliament. 
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Nov. 25. 1652. a session of assembly. several persons added by the 
grand assembly to the commission for the county courts. Journ. H.B. 8.b. 
an order for paying John Pottison a Drummer for his attendée on the 
last and present assembly, and for the future attendance of John Ling ‘the 


old drummer’ J.H.B. 9.a.” 
a collector of the levies in the county of Northampton appointed by the 


house. ib. 

claims of tobacco due from the public to individuals offered to and ad- 
mitted by, the house. ib.” 

John George v. George Faddon a suit depending in ‘this court’ the def. 
ordd to appear at next assembly to answer, being first served with a copy 
of this order. Journ. H.B. 9.b.” 

John Phipps is ordered to repair the country house and to let the cellars 
for the public benefit. ib.” 

orderd that every county except Henrico have it's proportion of powder 
and shot out of what was bought of Sr. Wm. Berkeley and that they pay for 


it the next crop by a levy. ib.” 
The drummer, the clerk & the door keeper to be paid next crop. Jour. 
H.B. 10.a.¥ 


The text to which this refers is not found in printed form. 

47The text for this drummer item is not found in printed form. There is mention of a 
drummer, Edward Rosse, as late as 1683 (VMHB, X, 238), but when Jefferson himself became 
a Burgess in 1768, the drummer had apparently ceased to be a court appendage. 

is item is not found in printed form. 
At the session of the General Assembly in November 1647 (Hening, Statutes, I, 342, 343) 
ial collectors had been appointed to take over from the sheriffs the duty of gathering the 
public levies. This had comet te be a more effective procedure (Hening, Statutes, 1, 456) and 
was being continued, the House of Burgesses retaining the authority of appointment. 

49This item is not found in printed form. It indicates another type of executive action which 
the House of Burgesses was continuing to perform. 

SOThis item is not found in printed form. Judicial as well as executive functions were being 
retained by the House of Burgesses. But the Commonwealth period was not auspicious for any 
ar 00 upon the legislative function of the House of Burgesses. 

1The text to which this memorandum refers is not found in printed form. 

The “country house” was a building belonging to the country, that is, to the colony. Apparently 
this general term might be applied to a Governor's house, to a State House, to a Court House; 
and, as in this case, a part might be leased for storage. In references to “country house” in 
Henry Chandlee Forman, Jamestown and St. Mary's: Buried Cities of Romance, pp. 78, 126-128, 
166, 273 (these references being based in part on the Ambler Manuscripts at the Library of 
Congress) there is mention of a fohn Phipps, as owner of a portion of the Smee House Lot at 
Jamestown. See also Lyon G. Tyler, Cradle of the Republic (and ed., Richmond, 1906), pp. 65, 
76, 173, 257-260; VMHB, XIX, 232. 

52The text for this memorandum seems not to be in printed form. 

Beginning with an enactment in 1624 (Hening, Statutes, I, 127) there had been numerous 
actions concerning powder and shot, covering the sources of supply, the customs duty, the distri- 
bution, the somali for sale to Indians. e purchase made from Sir William Berkeley was 
probably a result of the permission granted in the second article of surrender for him to dispose 
of his property. Why Henrico County was excepted is a matter for conjecture. 

53The text appears not to be in printed form. 

This and the preceding item are under date of November 25, 1652. Since the payments 
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Burgesses sent to this session. Henrico.1. Charles city.5. James city.4. 
Surry.3. Isle of Wight 1. Warwick.2. Nansemond.2. Lower Norfolk 3. 
Eliz. City.2. York.3. Gloster.2. Northampton.2. Lancaster.2. Northumber- 
land is omitted. their Speaker was Thos. Dow, member for Nansemond. 
it appears both from the number and names which are different from those 
of the session of April 1652. that there had been a new election since that. 
Jour. H.B. 10.b.™ 

John Hammond a burgess for the lower parish of Isle of Wight expelled 
the house because known to be scandalous and a frequent disturber of the 
peace by libels and other illegal practices. Journ. H.B. 11.a.¥ 

Thos Woodward committed to the custody of the sheriff, and ordered 
to be impeached for mutiny and® 


(End of manuscript) 


4Hening, Statutes, 1, 373, 374; McIlwaine, Burgesses, p. xxi. 

That elections continued to be held was obviously of interest to Jefferson. The changes re- 
sulting from the new election were considerable, and probably reflected attitudes toward the gov- 
ernment in England. Of the thirty-two names recorded by Hening and McIlwaine for this 
November session only fourteen appear among the thirty-five in the lists for the preceding, 
April, session. 

PSI lening, Statutes, I, 374; McIlwaine, Burgesses, p. 84. 

Apparently this was the John Hammond who four years later, in 1656, published in London 
Leah and Rachel, or, the Two Fruitfull Sisters Virginia, and Mary-Land: Their Present Condition 
Impartially stated and related . . . (Available in volume three of Force’s Historical Tracts). This 
pamphlet was a defense of the two colonies against certain published strictures — and the writing 
of it was thus a notable example of returning good for evil. However, the charges made against 
John Hammond and, as se | in the following memorandum, against Thomas Woodward very 
probably arose out of the commonwealth-toyalist conflict; they may have been based on political 
invective, not on moral turpitude. 

The text for the arrest of Thomas Woodward does not appear in printed form. But in a 
section with regard to the expulsion of James Pyland from the House of Burgesses (Hening, 
Statutes, 1, 374, 375; Mcllwaine, Burgesses, p. 84) there is reference to Woodward's “mutinous 
and rebellious declaration.” 

For John Hammond and Thomas Woodward see William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., VII, 
213. Woodward appears to have emerged from under this cloud to become in 1656 the Assem- 
bly’s Clerk of the Committee of Private Causes. (Mcllwaine, Burgesses, p. 103.) 


indicated were to be held over until “the next crop,” it would appear that there was ne oonphas 
from the recent 1652 harvest. 


THE JAMESTOWN ‘TERCENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION OF 1907 


by Rosertr T. Taytor* 


As early as 1900 Virginians turned attention to the celebration of James- 
town’s three-hundredth anniversary. Quickly a movement developed to im- 
plement the idea. In the legislature Richmond vied with cities of the lower 
James for state approval as the tercentennial site. During 1902 a league of 
Tidewater cities led by Norfolk triumphed, formed a corporation, and 
eventually erected an extravagant exposition on the shores of Hampton 
Roads. Despite generous state support and hesitant, yet substantial, federal 
aid, the venture was a financial failure. Bankruptcy, however, only obs- 
cured the achievements; the Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition was Vir- 
ginia’s greatest fair. 

Credit for initiating the idea of a tercentennial celebration cannot be 
assigned precisely to any one person or organization. The last decade of the 
nineteenth and the first years of the twentieth century abounded with ex- 
positions and commemorative festivities. Many of the nation’s historic an- 
niversaries fell within this period, and America used these occasions to 
lavishly flaunt her wealth and might. The public was alert to the approach 
of significant dates, and the twentieth century hardly had begun before at- 
tention was focused on 1907. 

Of the many early references to a tercentennial, only the few that crystal- 
lized into action are important. Dr. Samuel Chiles Mitchell, professor of 
history at Richmond College and a leader of Southern education, wrote a 
letter which appeared in the Richmond Dispatch, May 29, 1900, calling at- 
tention to the approach of 1907 and urging that steps be taken to hold an 
international exposition in Richmond. He urged that action be taken at once 
to gain state and federal support. The editor of the Dispatch the next day 
called for immediate implementation of the idea and readers were quick to 
voice approval.’ Earlier than this Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, President of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, broached the idea. In the April 1900 number 
of the William and Mary Quarterly while describing earlier anniversaries 


*Mr. Taylor is a graduate student of history at the University of Virginia. The article origi- 
nated as a term paper in modern American history. 

IRichmond Dispatch, May 29, 30, and June 5, 1900; Richmond Times-Dispatch, April 25, 27, 
1907. For sketch of S. C. Mitchell see The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New 
York, 1917), XIV, 88-89. 
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of provincial scope, he remarked, “Why not have a national celebration in 
1907?" 

Both publications had a wide and influential audience already interested 
in Jamestown. Twelve years before two Williamsburg ladies, Misses Mary 
Jeffery and Annie A. Galt, desiring to preserve the colonial church tower 
at Jamestown, formed the Association for the Preservation of Virginia An- 
tiquities Cusually designated as the A.P.V.A.). Receiving a Common- 
wealth charter in 1889, it then made Richmond its permanent headquarters. 
Men and women formed its membership although the latter predominated 
and by the constitution furnished its officers. Chapters of the A.P.V.A. 
had been established in most of the leading Northern and Middle Atlantic 
cities by 1900° 

One of the earliest and most noteworthy projects of the A.P.V.A. was 
the acquisition and preservation of the northern end of Jamestown Island, 
site of the first settlement. On May 3, 1893, Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. 
Barney, the son and daughter-in-law of a wealthy Dayton industrialist, 
_gave the A.P.V.A. the title to twenty-two and a half acres of Jamestown 
Island. Through the efforts of the association, Congress appropriated funds 
to build a breakwater to check the erosive tidal action of James River which 
had already carried away much of the island. By 1900 this construction 
was well under way.* 

It was to be expected that the A.P.V.A. would be among the first to 
implement the idea of a tercentennial. A severe summer storm lashed 
Richmond on the evening of June 12, 1900, but the faithful braved it to 
attend an important A.P.V.A. meeting. Acting Vice-President Mrs. John 
Taylor Ellyson, the wife of the Chairman of the Virginia State Democratic 


2Lyon G. Tyler, “Glimpses of Old College Life,” William and Mary Quarterly, VIII (April 
1900), p. 222n. 

3Chatles W. Tyler, “Commemorating the Nation's Birth,” Harper's Weekly, January 20, 1906, 
pp. 78°81, 100; The Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities (Richmond, 1907), 
pp. 1-4, a pamphlet published a for the association, Samuel H. Yonge Collection of 


the University of Virginia Library, hereafter cited as A.P.V.A. Mr. Yonge was a civil engineer 
with the United States Army Engineers in the Area Engineer Office in Richmond. For many 
years, he had been assigned to flood control projects on the great midwestern rivers. He was in 
charge of construction of the breakwater at Jamestown Island, was instrumental in the excavation 
of the ruins of the original buildings and in the restoration of the old church on the island. Not 
directly connected with the exposition, Yonge’s activities throw light on the developments at that 
time. His collection contributed information relating to the inception of the tercentennial. The 
Official Blue Book of the Jamestown Ter-Centennial Exposition, ed. Charles Russel Kieley (Nor- 
folk, 1909), pp. 22-27, hereafter cited as Blue Book. e only official account of the exposition, 
it is an indispensable source containing both secondary and primary materials including official 
reports of officers and directors of the se ag 

4Blue Book, pp. 26-27; Harper's Weekly, January 20, 1906, pp. 78-81, 100; Richmond News- 
Leader, May 22, 1905. 
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Committee, presided. Mrs, J. M. L. Curry, an important social leader 
from Washington, D. C., and the individual primary responsible for 
securing the federal appropriation for the Jamestown Island breakwater, 
introduced a series of resolutions designed to launch a program leading to 
a celebration in 1907. The first resolution declared that the settlement of 
Jamestown was of such distinguished significance that its three-hundreth 
anniversary warranted a special and appropriate celebration. The second 
called for a committee to obtain the aid and codperation of the President 
and Congress of the United States (to which end the District of Columbia 
Chapter would probably be most active). The third set up a committee 
to gain the support of the Governor and General Assembly of Virginia.’ 

National historical importance suggested federal aid. It was hoped that 
Congress “would grant the appropriation suflicient to make the celebration 
national and in every way honorable to the whole country.”* Working 
through their state and national legislators, A.P.V.A. members began to 
arouse widespread interest.’ 

Three months later, urged on by Lyon G. Tyler, the Businessmen’s As- 
sociation of Williamsburg passed a resolution calling for a national celebra- 
tion. On October 6 a six-man committee with Dr. Tyler as chairman was 
appointed to advance the idea in Congress.* Committee members on Octo- 
ber 15 introduced this subject to the Tidewater Commercial League at a 
meeting held in Newport News.’ Later Dr. Tyler drafted a bill proposing 
that a national tercentennial be held in 1907. His brother, State Senator 
D. Gardiner Tyler, presented it as a joint resolution to the Senate of Vir- 
ginia on January 31, 1901. The Senate adopted the plan that day and 
requested Virginia’s representatives in Washington to urge upon the Presi- 
dent and Congress generous support of such a program." Senator Tyler's 
resolution was passed by the House on February 5." 

On February 1 George Wayne Anderson, a delegate from Richmond, ex- 
pansively offered a joint resolution inviting not only all of “our sister 
States” but, also, “if possible all the English-speaking peoples of the earth 


. to participate” in a display of “the products of peace and fruits of free 


5Blue Book, pp. 26-27; ‘Rideund Times, June 13, 15, 1900; A.P.V.A. 

6A.P.V.A. 

7Blue Book, pp. 27-28. 

8Blue Book, p. 28; William and Mary Quarterly, X (July 1900), 66; Richmond Times, October 
7, 1900. 

9William and Mary Quarterly, X (July 1901), 66; Blue Book, p. 2 

Blue Book, p. 28; William and Mary Quarterly, X (July 1901), i Journal of the Senate 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia . . .: Extra Session 1901 (Richmond, 1901), pp. 46-47, 56. 

\1Journal of the Senate of Virginia, "Extra Session 1901, p. 59; Journal of the House of Dele 
gates of the Commonwealth of Virginia . . .: Extra Session 1901 (Richmond, 1901), p. 71. 
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institutions in all the realms of human ingenuity.” To gain firm support 
throughout the Commonwealth and to allay fears that Richmond peremp- 
torily would obtain the choice of the exhibition site, the Anderson resolution 
requested the Governor to solicit proposals from all cities of the state giving 
reasons for holding the celebration in their particular locale. These pro- 
posals were to be presented at the next session of the General Assembly. 
From them the representatives could determine the most feasible location 
and could gauge the degree of public backing for the celebration. This 
joint resolution was agreed to by the House on February 2 and by the 
Senate on the fifth." Governor J. Hoge Tyler issued a proclamation em- 
bodying the resolution November 15, 1901.'* The idea of a tercentennial 
celebration had finally acquired official state recognition. National recogni- 
tion was an obvious next step. 

To this end the Businessmen’s Association of Williamsburg directed their 
efforts. On February 12, 1901, the Williamsburg committee sent a letter 
to prominent men throughout the nation stating the reasons for holding a 
tercentennial celebration. Noting that Virginia's representatives soon would 
introduce proposals to Congress for the commemoration of the Jamestown 
settlement, the letter appealed to the recipients to arouse community interest 
in the event and to prevail upon their congressmen to endorse the forth- 
coming proposals." 

In Richmond for the rest of the year few steps of any significance were 
taken. May 13, 1907, was a date too distant to command sustained atten- 
tion. Events of greater moment crowded references to Jamestown from the 
pages of newspapers. The Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1901- 
1902 and the moves of the recently reelected McKinley Administration at- 
tracted state and national attention. Readers with interests farther afield 
watched the British fight a mismanaged war against the stubborn, canny 
South African Boers or followed America’s equally incompetent and bizarre 
gropings with the problems of empire (and Aquinaldo) in the Phillipines. 
The naval race between the Great Powers was periodically high-lighted by 
the launching of a new and bigger battleship, and in this contest the United 
States was vigorously striding toward the lead held by Great Britain. Those 
persons contemplating a vacation during the warm months of 1901 eagerly 


!2Journal of the House of Delegates, Extra Session 1901, pp: 55-56. Mr. Anderson later stated 
that the inspiration for his resolution was Dr. S. C. Mitchell's letter of May 29, 1900. Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, April 27, 1907. 

13Journal of the House of Delegates, Extra Session 1901, pp. 63-64, 74; Journal of the Senate 
of Virginia, Extra Session 1901, p. 59; Blue Book, p. 28. 

4Blue Book, p. 28. 

1I5Blue Book, p. 28; William and Mary Quarterly, X (July 1901), 66-67. 
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scanned the notices of the Pan-American Exposition being held in Buffalo, 
New York.” 

Little noticed were the activities of an energetic group of Norfolk citizens 
in the late spring of 1901. Somewhat quietly five men in the community 
had banded together in an unofficial committee during March and April 
with the purpose of generating strong local support for the celebration. This 
group worked diligently to obtain the support of the business interests in 
the city. An influential convert was Mr. James D. Thomson, the editor 
of the Norfolk Dispatch, one of the three leading journals of this locality. 
Giving active assistance to the movement, Mr. Thomson on May 14, 1901, 
sent a letter to Mr. John C. Tilton, a member of the Common Council of 
Norfolk, the lower chamber of the municipal government. The letter was 
read that night by Mr. Tilton to the meeting of the city councils. It was 
urged that a committee be formed from the Common and Select Councils 
of the city to consider ways and means of securing the Jamestown Celebra- 
tion for Norfolk. The Common and Select Councils immediately appointed 
a special joint committee of five members, three from the former and two 
from the latter councils.’’ 

The hustling tempo of the energetic Virginia seaport slackened some- 
what under the enervating semitropical climate, and nothing more was 
done during the summer months of 1901. But on September 6, the same 
day that McKinley was shot, Mr. Thomson again prodded the municipal 
committee with an editorial in the Norfolk Dispatch. Committee and citi- 
zens were urged to petition the General Assembly in compliance with the 
act of February 1901. The many advantages of the Hampton Roads area 
as an exposition site and the common history of its surrounding communi- 
ties pointed to their united support of the celebration. The committee held 
a public meeting in the City Treasurer's office September 11. To enlist the 
support of the commercial and professional elements of the community, it 
was decided to call another public meeting on the seventeenth in the Com- 
mon Council chamber. Letters of invitation were sent to two outstanding 
members of each business or profession in that city. 


16QOccasionally interest was expressed in Richmond, Richmond News, May 11, 1901. Copies 
of the daily newspapers of the period March-November 1901 show a lively interest in national 
and international developments. Consulted were the following journals: the Richmond Times, 
the Richmond Dispatch, and the Richmond News in the University of Virginia Library; the 
Norfolk Dispatch and the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot in the Norfolk Public Library. 

17Blue Book, p. 29; Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, May 15, 1901. 

Norfolk Dispatch, September 6, 1901; Blue Book, pp. 29, 30. The various professional and 
business interests solicited provide an excellent view of the economic and social development of 


the Norfolk area at that time. Blue Book, p. 30; Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, September 12, 1901. 
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Norfolk acted none too soon. The day before the committee issued its 
invitations for the public meeting on the seventeenth, the Businessmen’s 
Association of Newport News took steps to have the celebration on their 
side of Hampton Roads. In a meeting of September 13, it was resolved that 
a seven-man committee be formed to cobperate with the Williamsburg com- 
mittee in writing John W. Daniel, senior United States Senator from Vir- 
ginia, requesting him to introduce in Congress a bill calling for a “grand 
national Ter-Centennial Celebration . . . on May 13th., 1907.” The 
Governor of Virginia was to be requested to issue a proclamation conform- 
ing to the act of February 15, 1901. Most ominous for the hopes of Norfolk 
was the final resolution which “moved further that this community use 
every honorable means in their power to get Newport News named as the 
site of the celebration.””’ Significant also in the resolutions of the Newport 
News Businessmen’s Association was the emphasis on federal participation. 
Heretofore any mention of participation by the national government in the 
tercentennial had been considered as a secondary, albeit necessary, adjunct 
to commonwealth management of the celebration. The Newport News 
resolutions regarded the Jamestown fete first and foremost as a national 
affair. This attitude probably was prompted by a realization of the limited 
financial resources of the community and an appreciation of the nation-wide 
historical value of the Jamestown settlement.” 

‘The shift of emphasis from state to national events was reflected at once 
in the developments in Norfolk. The invitations sent by the Norfolk com- 
mittee elicited enthusiastic response. Over a hundred prominent citizens 
attended the meeting in the Common Council chamber on September 17. 
The action of the Newport News group stressed the need for a vigorous 
and concrete program. Because of the importance of his interests in Nor- 
folk, Theodore J. Wool, a resident of Portsmouth and owner of a ferry line 
between the two cities, was invited to attend the meeting. Wool proposed 
that Norfolk form a league of Tidewater cities to codperate in bringing the 
exhibition to some feasible site in the Hampton Roads area. He argued 
that any one community had little chance of opposing Richmond if that 
city should decide to obtain the site of the celebration. United, the Tide- 
water cities were a political match for Richmond; historically, they had a 
prior claim to a location. The threat from Newport News would be cur- 
tailed if it became a member of the Tidewater league. Wool proposed that 


19Blue Book, p. 30. 
20Blue Book, p. 30. 
21Blue Book, p. 30. 
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Portsmouth, Berkley, and Norfolk County be requested to appoint commit- 
tees similar to that of Norfolk and that these should constitute a Joint James- 
town Exposition Committee.” The Norfolk committee accepted these pro- 
posals and embodied them in a report to the city councils. The membership 
of the Joint Committee was apportioned so that Norfolk furnished five 
members, Portsmouth three, and Berkley and Norfolk County one each. 
These four communities were to serve as the nucleus of a larger con- 
federation.” 

The Norfolk City Councils acted promptly and sent invitations to the 
three surrounding communities. Each appointed its representatives who 
met on October 22, 1901, in the Norfolk City Treasurer's office. It was 
decided to appoint one unofficial representative for each official member of 
the Joint Committee thus bringing the membership to twenty while main- 
taining the same ratio between the localities. John G. Tilton, chairman of 
the original committee appointed by the Norfolk Common Council, was 
elected secretary and T. S. Southgate, treasurer. Both had been associated 
with the earlier Norfolk committees. The Joint Committee recommended 
that an initial operating fund of $5,000.00 be raised by Norfolk, Portsmouth 
and Norfolk County. Subscriptions totaled $4,500.00 with Norfolk furnish- 
ing $3,000.00; Norfolk County, $1,000.00; and Portsmouth $500.00.*" 

The Joint Jamestown Exposition Committee on November 16, 1901, 
occupied new offices in Norfolk at 86 Commerce Street. The movement 
assumed the air of an election campaign. The local newspapers carried 
frequent notices of the committee’s progress and in favorable articles pub- 
licized the idea of an exposition. Letters to the editors containing lists of 
tentative names for an exposition appeared on several occasions. The 
decision of the Joint Committee on November 19 to enlarge the area of 
the confederation increased enthusiasm for it and strengthened the Tide- 
water area in its inevitable contest with Richmond. It was decided to send 
delegations to Newport News, Hampton, Phoebus, and Old Point Comfort 
on the north of Hampton Roads and to Suffolk inland from Portsmouth but 
on the route of several of the railroads leading into that city and Norfolk. 
All would gain from a Tidewater victory.” 


22Blue Book, pp. 30-31; Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, September 18, 1901. 

23Blue Book, p. 31. 

24Blue Book, p. 31; Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, October 18, 19, 23, 1901. The sum mentioned 
may have been af the report of the division of ways and means gives a total of $3,642.84 in 
subscriptions. Blue Book, p. 701. 

Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, November 17, 20, 1901; Blue Book, pp. 41-32 
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Newport News was regarded rightly as Norfolk’s foremost rival in the 
Hampton Roads area. Some Norfolk opinion even favored allying with the 
peninsula city if no other course could secure regional harmony.” New- 
port News joined the confederation after conferring with the Joint Com- 
mittee emissaries. The Newport News Committee and five other citizens 
became members of the Joint Committee and $2,000 was given to the joint 
expense fund. These favorable results were announced in Norfolk on 
November 30. “Newport News Right With Us” proclaimed the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot.” 

The other delegations also had been successful and on December 2, 
1901, representatives from all the Tidewater cities convened at the Monti- 
cello Hotel in Norfolk to formulate final strategy before entraining the next 
day for Richmond and the opening of the General Assembly. The Joint 
Jamestown Exposition Committee from its headquarters at 86 Commerce 
Street had been conducting an active correspondence throughout the area 
and one hundred or more important citizens were on hand. The Norfolk 
law firm of Jeffres and Lawless had been retained to draw up a charter for 
the exposition. The charter was presented to the delegates assembled in 
Norfolk and was accepted. State Senator “Colonel” W. W. Sale, from Nor- 
folk City and Princess Anne County, was to introduce the charter early in 
the session of the General Assembly.” 

Richmond, unlike the Hampton Roads coalition, had not labored to be- 
come the exposition site. The Virginia state capital undoubtedly felt secure 
in its preponderant political and commercial position. The Tidewater cities 
were not unjustified in their apprehension. One Norfolk editor cautioned 
that, “efforts must not . . . be in anywise relaxed because Norfolk has the 
advantage so far. . . . Let us not underestimate the influence of the Capital 
City in this matter. Richmond may be slow but it has a way of doing 
things!” Subsequent events did not belie this advice. 

The Richmond newspapers had contained items from time to time during 
the year concerning the activities of the Hampton Roads localities, but the 
people of the state capital were unprepared for the large, well-organized 
delegation that arrived December 3 and 4. An advanced party of the Tide- 
water contingent had established headquarters in the Murphy Hotel a block 


Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, November 17, 1901. 

27Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, November 30, 1901; Blue Book, p. 31. 

*8Blue Book, p. 32; Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, December 3, 4, 1901. 

24Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, November 21, 1901. That Richmond was taking some action is 
evidenced by references in the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, November 17, 1901. The Blue Book 
omits reference to Richmond's activities prior to December 4. Richmond newspapers do not in- 
dicate that that city was pursuing a well organized program similar to Norfolk's. 
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from Capitol Square. The lobby of the capitol seemed to swarm with Nor- 
folk partisans wearing “Norfolk” buttons and long streamers of yellow 
ribbon bearing the legend “Jamestown Exposition.” The secretary of the 
Joint Committee boasted on December 4 that he had obtained pledges of 
support from eighty-five of the hundred members of the House of Delegates, 
but a day later the count revealed that sixty-four delegates had pledged and 
that others had given verbal promises.” Senator W. W. Sale introduced 
Senate Bill Number One at noon on the fourth calling for the incorpora- 
tion of the Jamestown Exposition Company and the selection of an exposi- 
tion site on Hampton Roads. The original bill asked for no appropriation 
and complied with the Governor's proclamation.” The bill seemed bound 
for early passage and most of the Tidewater lobbyists and committeemen 
soon left Richmond.” 

The dormant Richmond interests belatedly mobilized when on the eve- 
ning of December 4 the city council and the A.P.V.A. held a joint meet- 
ing. It was agreed that action on the charter must be delayed so that 
Richmond could offer a suitable counter proposal. In the meantime efforts 
would be made to rally various interests behind the Richmond faction.” 
The proposal that a great naval display be held in Hampton Roads through- 
out the celebration gained strong support for a Tidewater site. Richmond, 
countering the wide appeal of such a spectacle, suggested splitting the cele- 
bration, the capital holding a great fair, the Tidewater area sponsoring a 
naval and marine exhibit. This plan soon was rejected as impractical.” 
Nevertheless the diversion aided the aroused Richmonders, and by Decem- 
ber 8 they had gained the support of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad.” 
The Tidewater interests were not to be denied, and their bill passed the 
Senate December 13, requiring a minimum capitalization of $1,000,000.00 
and providing that the A.P.V.A. be allowed to hold a celebration on James- 
town Island.” Their stalling maneuver thwarted, the Richmonders never- 
theless gained their desired delay on December 17 in the House when the 
bill was tabled until the session reconvened in February.” 


30Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, December 5, 1901. 

31Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, December 5, 1901; Journal of the Senate of Virginia, 1901-1902, p. 
46; Blue Book, p. 32. 

32Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, December 5, 6, 1901. 

33Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, December 5, 6, 1901; Richmond Times, December 5, 1901. 

Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, December 7, 1901; Blue Book, p. 32. 

35Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, December 8, 1901. 

%Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, December 14, 1901; Journal of the Senate of Virginia, 1901-1902, 
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, 37Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, December 18, 1901. 
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Despite the energetic and sustained efforts of Richmond interests during 
the respite, the bill chartering the Jamestown Exposition Committee was 
pushed through the legislature by a solid phalanx of Tidewater votes and 
was approved by Governor Andrew Jackson Montague on March 10, 1902. 
In addition to incorporating the company, the act of March 10 contained 
other important provisions. The company was permitted to erect a monu- 
ment on Jamestown Island commemorating the settlement there in 1607, 
the monument to be subject to the approval of the Association for the Pre- 
servation of Virginia Antiquities. The company was empowered to select a 
site not to exceed 5,000 acres, adjacent to Hampton Roads. The Governor 
of Virginia by or on April 10, 1902, was to appoint a commission or board 
of twelve to represent the state. One member was to be selected from each 
congressional district, and two were to be selected on the recommendation 
of the A.P.V.A. These appointees were to be ex-officio members of the 
company’s board of directors, and at least one of them was to be on each 
standing committee of the board. The company could capitalize at any 
amount from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000; and all stock was exempt from 
local, county, and state taxes. Unless bona fide subscriptions in cash or its 
equivalent amounting to $1,000,000 had been obtained on or before 
January 1, 1904, the charter was to become void.” 

Having won the fight for the charter, the Tidewater league pressed for- 
ward to exploit its victory. On April 16 the incorporators of the company 
held an organizational meeting in Norfolk City Hall. The board of direc- 
tors was to number ninety-one. Forty-nine were elected from those present, 
thirty were to be appointed by the directors at a later date, and twelve were 
appointed by the Governor April 29. Of the group appointed April 16, 
Norfolk predominated with sixteen. Officers were to consist of a president, 
ten vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer. Five vice-presidents were 
then elected; the remaining officers were to be appointed by the directors. 
The president was to be selected from a slate of sectionally prominent 
persons.” 

At a meeting on May 7 the directors elected G. T. Shepperd secretary 
and Nathaniel Beaman, President of Norfolk Bank of Commerce, treasurer. 
A committee of seven was appointed to select a president. Among those 


Book, p. 33. 

39Blue Book, p. 33; Norfolk Virginian Pilot, March 11, 1902; Journal of the Senate of Vir- 
ginia, 1901-1902, pp. 206-207; Acts and Joint Resolutions of the General Assembly, Session 1901- 
1902 (Richmond, 1902), pp. 130-133. 

40Blue Book, pp. 35-36; Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, April 16, 17, 1902; Richmond Times, April 
17, 1902. 
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considered were Joseph Bryan, owner of the Richmond Dispatch and a 
director of the American Locomotive Company; General Fitzhugh Lee, a 
former Governor of Virginia, a nephew of Robert E. Lee, and a military 
leader in both the Civil War and the Spanish-American War; and Henry 
Schmelz, a prominent banker of Newport News and Hampton. The latter 
two candidates received the most attention. The directors elected Schmelz, 
but after a term of fifteen days ill health forced him to resign on August 20, 
1902. General Lee was then approached and after several days considera- 
tion, accepted the position.“ 

General Lee was considering more lucrative offers from two other com- 
panies when he received the Jamestown proposal, and his acceptance was 
motivated strongly by state patriotism.” But “Fitz” Lee had placed state 
above personal interests throughout his career. In 1861 he resigned his 
commission in the United States Army to serve the Old Dominion and the 
Confederacy. A major general by 1865, the stocky, broad shouldered, ener- 
getic Lee was one of Virginia's great Civil War heroes. After the war he 
saw that Virginia’s future could best be served by speedily restoring the 
fraternal ties between North and South. By word and deed he sought to 
create goodwill between the two sections in the succeeding decades. In 1886 
he was elected Governor of Virginia. He was Consul General at Havanna 
from 1893 to 1898 and had declared against the sending of the battleship 
Maine to Cuba. When the Spanish-American War began, McKinley com- 
missioned him a major general of volunteers and gave him command of 
the Seventh Army Corps. He later served as Military Governor of Ha- 

-vanna.” The task of promoting an exposition under the terms of the charter 
appeared to some observers difficult, if not impossible; and there is some 
indication that Joseph Bryan by unequivocally sharing this attitude dis 
couraged the committee’s overtures to him for president.“ General Lee, on 
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the other hand, assumed his duties with characteristic vigorous optimism. 
His expectations for success were as great as those of the directors.” 

In accordance with the charter, a site for the exposition was selected 
fronting on Hampton Roads. A tract of 340 acres at the northern end of 
the peninsula upon which Norfolk is situated was selected and purchased 
for approximately $120,000. The site was almost equidistant from Nor- 
folk, Newport News, Portsmouth, Hampton, and Old Point Comfort. 
Hampton Roads stretched away to the west, and Willoughby Bay bordered 
on the north. The company decided to purchase the land rather than rent 
or lease it. The higher initial cost was justified by the assumption that the 
company would be able to obtain a higher salvage value for its property at 
the close of the exposition if it owned outright its land and buildings.” 
When the choice of a site was announced on December 1, 1902, land values 
began to boom in the area between Norfolk and Willoughby Bay.® 

Before issuing any stock, the Exposition Company planned to obtain 
an appropriation from the state for $200,000, one-fifth of its minimum 
capitalization. This effort met unexpected opposition in the General As- 
sembly where large public improvement measures were claiming priority on 
the budget.” An act was passed, however, on April 30, 1903, which gave 
$200,000 to the company. The first $50,000 was to be paid on or after 
March 1, 1904, and within two years of the end of that session of the 
legislature, provided that $250,000 had been paid in cash to the company 
for stock subscriptions. Similarly $150,000 more would become available 
when $500,000 in cash had been collected for subscriptions.” 

The Jamestown Exposition Company could delay no longer their sub- - 
scription campaign. The deadline was less than a year away. It was decided 
to offer $1,000,000 of preferred stock at $100 a share bearing six percent 
interest and $500,000 of common stock also at $100 a share.’ A subscrip- 
tion bureau was established under the management of Theodore J. Wool, 
now a director of the company, and Shepperd. The main support of the 
enterprise was known to be in the Tidewater area, and the campaign con- 
centrated on this region, but did not neglect other parts of the state. The 
newspapers of the region were used extensively to arouse the public to the 
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advantages of the Hampton Roads’ port facilities and to the benefits that 
would accrue to the area from an exposition. Transportation agencies, realty 
companies, wholesalers, contractors, trade and financial institutions were 
solicited. By the first of October, however, it was apparent that a more 
strenuous effort would have to be made if $1,000,000 worth of stock was 
to be sold by January 1, 1904.” 

A mass meeting was held in the Norfolk Academy of Music on the even- 
ing of October 15. Among the prominent speakers were the two United 
States Senators from Virginia, John W. Daniel and Thomas S. Martin, and 
the Governor of Virginia, Andrew Jackson Montague.” A second public 
meeting was held on November 12, in the Norfolk Armory.* Both were 
successful, as was a meeting of company officials with railroad and steamship 
representatives on December 13,” but the company still lacked $260,000 on 
December 19.” A large deficit remained on the morning of the 31st. On 
New Year’s Eve a final rally was held and a few minutes before midnight, 
the final $4,000 was subscribed to by David Lowenburg, a director of the 
Exposition Company and a Norfolk realty broker.” 

Having obtained the requisite $1,000,000, the Jamestown Exposition 
Company held a stockholders meeting to effect a permanent organization 
on January 15, 1904. A set of bylaws was adopted and eighty-four directors 
were selected to serve for the first year. Except in a few instances, these 
directors were drawn from the original incorporators of the company.™ 
Four days later the board of directors met and selected the permanent officers 
of the company. General Fitzhugh Lee at this time became the permanent 
president. Six vice-presidents were elected. David Lowenburg was made 
director-general; G. T. Shepperd, secretary; Nathaniel Beaman, treasurer; 
Barton Myers, auditor; Theodore J. Wool and O. D. Batchelor, general- 
counsel. The president appointed an executive committee of nineteen mem- 
bers and this action was approved by the board on January 21.” 

The bylaws authorized a cumbersome organization under the executive 
committee. That body was to appoint twenty-six committees, select the 
chairmen, and assign their duties. No committee was to enter into any 
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contract or incur any obligation in behalf of the company without approval 
of the board of directors or of the executive committee. The situation was 
complicated also by a charter clause which provided that the commissioners 
appointed by the governor were to be ex-ofhicio members of the board of di- 
rectors and required that at least one commissioner be a member of each 
standing committee of the board. At least one member of each committee 
was a nonresident of Norfolk where the company offices were located. This 
organization prevented the committees from acting speedily or efficiently 
on exposition affairs. This situation was corrected in the summer, but dur- 
ing the critical early months, the company was handicapped.” 

A substantial beginning had been made. State and local funds were in 
the treasury. The Jamestown Exposition Company in February 1904 be- 
gan its efforts to obtain a federal appropriation. From the inception of the 
idea of a tercentennial celebration, a government grant had been considered 
as a justifiable concomitant to public acceptance of the exposition. A Com- 
mittee on Legislation with $. Gordon Cummings of Hampton as chairman 
arrived in Washington, D. C., on February 8, 1904, seeking an appropria- 
tion from Congress for the company. General Fitzhugh Lee led the 
group, which was aided by Senators Daniel and Martin and Representative 
Harry L. Maynard of the Second Virginia District. It launched a publicity 
campaign, directed at the congressmen and other members of the govern- 
ment, extolling the historical significance of the Jamestown settlement and 
stressing the opportunity for a spectacular naval and marine display in 
Hampton Roads. It pointed out also that ample territory was available on 
shore for a military demonstration.” 

The Navy and War Departments soon gave their support to the James- 
town Exposition Company. Secretary of the Navy Paul Morton saw 
“much of value in such an exposition and display,” and Admiral of the 
Navy George Dewey, the hero of Manila Bay, concurred.” 

A bill appropriating $3,000,000 to the Exposition Company, introduced 
by Representative Maynard, had been referred to the House Committee on 
Industrial Arts and Expositions." While this bill was before the committee, 
Representative Maynard arranged an excursion by river steamer from Wash- 
ington via Newport News to Jamestown Island. Among the seventy-one 
congressmen aboard, was Representative James A. Tawney of Minnesota, 
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chairman of the House committee considering the Jamestown appropria- 
tion bill. 

The first hearing of the bill before the House committee was held on 
March 28, 1904, and friends and officials of the Exposition Company of- 
fered a persuasive case for the celebration. Several other hearings were held 
later.* Although the chairman and a majority of the committee approved 
of the appropriation, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Joseph 
G. Cannon of Illinois, would not give permission for the committee to 
report. When Congress adjourned, the supporters of the bill withdrew 
it to try again in December.*’ 

The cumbersome committee organization of the Jamestown Exposition 
Company was abandoned, and a board of governors was created to take its 
place in October 1904. The amended bylaws empowered the five-man 
board to organize bureaus and departments and appoint managers for them. 
The board was to have as one of its members, one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Virginia. The board could elect its own chair- 
man who became in effect the business manager of the company. He could 
hire or dismiss any employee. There was still an area of conflict between the 
president, the administrative head; and the chairman of the board of gover- 
nors, the executive head; but little friction resulted. The amended rules 
greatly facilitated the conduct of business. When finally appointed in 
October 1904, the governors were as follows: T. S. Southgate, Norfolk, 
W. E. Cottrell, Newport News, S. C. Sherwood, Portsmouth, J. Taylor 
Ellyson, Richmond, and C. Brooks Johnson, chairman, Norfolk. 

When Congress reconvened on December 6, 1904, General Lee and his 
assistants had been in Washington a week preparing another attempt for an 
appropriation. In his annual message to Congress delivered on the open- 
ing day of the reconvened Fifty-eighth Session, President Theodore Roose- 
velt called attention to the tercentennial celebration and urged that Con- 
gress support it.” Maynard introduced an amended bill requesting $5,000,- 
ooo, and the measure was referred again to the House Committee on In 
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dustrial Arts and Expositions. The committee reduced the amount to 
$2,000,000; but it was unable to obtain permission from Speaker Cannon, 
also chairman of the Rules Committee, to present a report to the House. Al- 
though born in North Carolina, Cannon was a staunch Midwest Republi- 
can who believed in self-help and strict economy. He held that America 
had become great through adherence to these principles by both people and 
government. ‘These beliefs accounted for his action as watchdog of the 
treasury which he exercised through his control of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Appropriations Committee in the House. The financial 
losses of recent expositions, such as the Pan-American at Buffalo, were 
enough to make even the unwary hesitant. Cannon considered the James- 
town Exposition to be an unsound venture and one which, if able to stand, 
should do so on its own resources rather than appeal. to Congress for funds. 
Also, Cannon was opposed to any increase in the naval or military establish- 
ments; and it was obvious that the Jamestown Exposition would create 
sentiment for their expansion.”’ A substitute bill was submitted March 2 
to the House which authorized merely “an international naval, marine and 
military celebration, beginning May 13 and ending not later than Novem- 
ber 1, 1907.” Congress approved it the following day. An appropriation 
of $250,000 was made to be used as follows: $50,000, to be used in prepa- 
ration for the celebration; $12,000 for official entertainment of foreign 
military and naval representatives; $50,000 for a permanent monument at 
Jamestown; $15,000 for permanent moorings in Hampton Roads for naval 
vessels; $10,000 for an old monitor-type vessel to be used in a Monitor- 
Merrimac exhibit.” 

President Theodore Roosevelt issued a proclamation on March 29, 1905, 
announcing officially the naval, marine, and military celebration and invit- 
ing all nations to send representative naval units and military detachments.”* 

Failure to obtain the desired sum from Congress led to increased propa- 
ganda activity. Attention was concentrated on the state legislatures in the 
spring of 1905. Coéperation from the various states had been high lighted 
early in March 1905 by an offer from North Carolina of $30,000 for an 
exhibit provided that Congress w would appropriate $1,000,000. Additional 
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support from the states would have the two-fold effect of enchancing the 
exposition and attracting stronger support from Congress at the next session. 
A barnstorming tour of the state legislatures was carefully planned, and the 
best salesmen of the company paced by General Lee left in March for a 
swing through the Midwest.” 

In April General Lee and his entourage concentrated on the North At- 
lantic and New England States. New York State alone appropriated 
$150,000. General Lee’s appearance before the legislature in Albany was 
the second time since the Civil War that a private citizen had addressed 
that body. He later visited Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. 
Near Washington, D. C., while returning to Norfolk, General Lee suffered 
an apoplectic attack. He was taken to Providence Hospital, Wash- 
ington, and died the same day, April 28, 1905. The General had led a 
strenuous life and, though stout, had enjoyed robust health during all his 
sixty-eight years. The demanding pace of his publicity activities for the 
company, the long hours, extensive travel, irregular diet, and constant 
strain combined to wreck him physically. He literally gave his life for the 
cause of the Jamestown Exposition.” 

Although General Lee because of his national eminence was the exposi- 
tion’s most effective emissary, his activities were seconded ably by other 
company officers. After his death, agents pressed the program, and by the 
early months of 1907 had obtained the promise of twenty-two states to 
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construct buildings for the celebration. The money appropriated in these 
state legislatures totaled over $1,000,000.” 

Alvah H. Martin, a leading citizen of Berkley, Virginia, one of the 
original incorporators of the company, and the first vice-president, took 
over General Lee’s duties until a successor was elected. Finally the directors 
persuaded Henry St. George Tucker to accept the position.” 

Henry St. George Tucker had pursued a distinguished career in the 
fields of politics, law, and scholarship, and at the time was Dean of the 
Department of Law and Jurisprudence at Columbian University (now 
George Washington University), in Washington, D. C., and President of 
the American Bar Association. After receiving a degree of Bachelor of Laws 
from Washington and Lee University in 1876, he had practiced for four- 
teen years in Staunton prior to his election to the House of Representatives 
in 1890, Of strong convictions and high character, he alone supported 
Bryan at the State Convention in 1896. He was professor of law at his 
alma mater from 1897 until he joined the faculty at Columbian University. 
Of an outstanding old Virginia family, tall, courtly, and urbane, Tucker 
was well qualified to succeed Fitzhugh Lee. In November 1905, he severed 
his connections with the university and devoted his full time to the com- 
pany.” 

The duties of the president continued to be primarily those of chief 
publicity agent and good will ambassador of the company. Although the 
State Department had implemented the invitation of President Roosevelt's 
proclamation of March 29, 1905, by sending copies and formal invitations 
to the governments of the world, it was deemed fitting that the exposition 
should invite personally as many as possible of the nations contacted by 
the government. On November 7, 1905, Mr. Tucker, accompanied by his 
wife, began a tour of the leading courts of Western Europe and returned in 
January 1906, after successful visits to Great Britain, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and France. Every nation visited on their ten-week tour was later 
represented at the exposition.” 

Upon his return t@the States, Tucker at once went to Washington where 
the company was making another attempt to secure a sizeable appropriation 
from the federal government. The opening date of the exposition was 
little more than fifteen months away, and work on the grounds and build- 
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ings would have to be undertaken on a large scale in order to complete 
them on schedule. Construction was being delayed, however, due to a 
lack of funds. The company had managed by the first week in December 
to obtain the necessary $250,000 from stock subscriptions to enable it to 
draw the first $50,000 of the state appropriation. The company stood to lose 
the remaining $150,000 of state funds if by January 12, 1906, it failed to 
raise $250,000 more from subscriptions. To obtain the requisite money in 
this short time, the company persuaded the Atlantic Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany of Norfolk to provide the funds to meet the deficit in subscriptions. 
Part of the security provided for this loan was a first lien of $100,000 upon 
revenues to be derived from concessions. ‘These state and private contribu- 
tions were only a fraction of the estimated total cost of $2,000,000 for the 
exposition, and the company felt it imperative that Congress should make 
a large contribution. No other source of funds seemed to be available. The 
state had donated altogether $350,000 and the local area had subscribed to 
the limit of its ability.” 

The company officials spent almost six months in Washington before an 
appropriation was granted. Their strongest argument was that by inviting 
the navies of the world to participate in the tercentennial, and by ap- 
propriating $250,000 for that purpose, Congress had worked a hardship 
upon the company in that the huge display called into being by the federal 
government would dwarf the land celebration if no more aid was to be 
forthcoming from Washington. Although this line of reasoning must have 
appeared specious to many of the legislators, there was a basis of truth to it. 
Actually it was apparent to friend and foe of the exposition that the first 
Congressional appropriation was an entree for further assistance, and the 
same argument had been used by the President in his annual message to 
Congress in 1905. As in previous attempts the company was unable to sur- 
mount the opposition of Speaker Cannon in the House of Representatives. 
Near the end of the session when the General Appropriation Bill was in the 
Senate, Senator Daniel came to the rescue and submitted an amendment 
granting the company $1,315,000 on June 16, 1906, ten months and ten 
days before the opening of the tercentennial. In the last minute rush to 
adjourn, the House followed the Senate’s lead and accepted the measure, 
and it became law on June 30, 1906. 
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The bill provided for government exhibits, construction of buildings to 
house them, and salaries and expenses of persons connected with their 
display. The appropriation called for construction of landing piers and a 
boat basin for smal] craft plying between vessels in the Roads and the ex- 
position. Of over one million dollars appropriated, however, only $250,000 
was marked for use at the company’s discretion. 

Thus, despite the seeming generosity of this last government grant, there 
remained a deficit in the company’s treasury, and this figure increased as 
construction was rushed to meet the completion deadlines. Changes in 
plans increased costs for labor and materials, contributing to a rise from 
$2,000,000 to $2,500,000 in the estimated cost of the exposition. The 
lagging collection of subscriptions from persons eager to pledge but re- 
luctant to pay coupled to the greater cost boosted the deficit by November 1, 
1906, to $950,000. The empty treasury threatened the fate of the celebra- 
tion. Train loads of materials for which freight charges could not be paid 
were refused delivery to the exposition site by the railroads, and in many 
cases suppliers halted shipment until payment could be made. The week 
before Christmas 1906, there was no money in the treasury to pay the day 
laborers, and Henry St. George Tucker furnished the funds to meet the 
payroll from his own resources. 

The serious condition of the Exposition Company was alleviated by a 
loan from Congress granted in a bill introduced by Representative Maynard 
in December 1906 and passed February 9, 1907. The company was to give 
the government first lien on its receipts as security and was not to allow 
any other debt to take priority on this form of revenue. The first payment 
of the debt was to be made on the last day of May 1907 and twice a month 
thereafter. No payment was to be less than $100,000. If payment on this 
amount could not be made, the Secretary of the Treasury either personally 
or by his representatives was to take charge of the collection and control 
of the gross receipts of the company until the loan had been paid. Aided 
by this loan, the work on the exposition was resumed in an effort to have 
enough completed to open by April 26, 1907." 

The federal appropriation of March 3, 1905, and the President’s Procla- 
mation of March 29 of that year had designated May 13, 1907, as the 
opening date of the naval and military display. The exposition company 
had decided in 1906 that inasmuch as the first landing of the settlers in 
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Virginia had occurred on April 26, 1607, the tercentennial should begin on 
the same day in 1907. The act granting the loan in 1907 was the first 
government recognition of the beginning of the exposition on the changed 
date.” 

The work of improving the grounds was started in the winter of 1904- 
1905. The area of the site consisted of farm land, woods, and overgrown 
fields. The land was cleared, swampy areas drained, and the grounds land- 
scaped. The architects utilized the wild flowering vegetation for decorative 
purposes and lined the avenues with hundreds of transplanted trees. Be- 
cause the land was flat and only a few feet above sea level, the engineers 
were confronted with a difficult drainage problem.” 

Work on the grounds was under way long before the initiation of con- 
struction. On February 20, 1906, work began on the first of the main ex- 
position buildings, the Main Auditorium. By the end of June and before 
the federal appropriation of that year could be effective, only seven of the 
buildings to be financed by the Jamestown Exposition had been started. In 
addition to the auditorium, these included two of the huge exhibit struc- 
tures, the Manufacturers-Liberal Arts, and the Machinery-Transportation 
Buildings. During the remainder of 1906, six other major exposition build- 
ings were started. The Director of Works, the official directly supervising 
construction, recommended in December 1906 that no further buildings be 
erected if work was to be completed within a reasonable time of the opening 
date. This advice was disregarded when the board of governors decided to 
enlarge the scope of the exposition, and seven more important exhibit struc- 
tures were authorized. Contracts were let and- work began on a Marine 
Building, January 19; a History Building, January 29; and, latest of all, an 
Aeronautic Building, May 8, 1907. At the opening of the exposition, eight 
major buildings were still to be completed, and two others were listed as 
incomplete throughout the tercentennial. 

Construction problems, although partially stemming from financial difh- 
culties, were caused primarily by mistakes in organization and planning. 
Construction of the boat basin and the landing piers began November 19, 
1906, and was undertaken by the Scofield Company of Philadelphia. The 
contract called for completion by May 1, 1907, and until January 15, work 
progressed satisfactorily. From that date until March 1, work fell to a mini- 
mum due to the unusually rough weather. The contractor had not allowed 
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for the spring storms of the Chesapeake Bay region. Expansion and accelera- 
tion of the exposition’s construction program in the six months before open- 
ing created an acute labor shortage. The Scofield Company beginning their 
project late tried to recruit labor by offering higher wages than other con- 
tractors on the grounds. This abetted the increase of labor costs much to 
the dismay of the Exposition Company and the other contractors. After 
March 1 work proceeded rapidly, and, although far from complete, the 
basin and piers were in serviceable condition by April 26.” 

This was a considerable accomplishment considering the magnitude of 
the project. The piers and the boat basin were the most impressive struc- 
tures at the exposition. The twin piers, parallel to each other, jutted into 
Hampton Roads at right angles to the shore. The area between the piers 
formed the boat basin named Smith Harbor and was dredged so that vessels 
drawing up to ten feet could enter at mean low tide. Each pier, consisting 
of two reinforced concrete retaining walls built upon pilings with the space 
between the walls filled with material dredged from the basin, was 150 feet 
long and thirty feet high above the mean high tide. The abutments of the 
arch were also of solid concrete.” 

During the first four and a half months of the celebration, the piers were 
littered with construction materials and suction dredges operated in the 
basin. Workmen thronged about the area while visiting dignitaries, service 
personnel from the ships in Hampton Roads, and sightseers debarked from 
small craft at the landings. The project was finished September 11, and 
ceremonies marking its transfer from the contractor and the government to 
the Exposition Company were held on the evening of September 14. After 
a brief speech of acceptance by Tucker, the public was allowed for the first 
time to promenade along the piers, electric lights flashed on around Smith 
Harbor, and a fireworks display announced the formal completion of the 
exposition construction.” 

The exposition had been conceived originally and primarily as a historical 
celebration, and it had been asserted that in contrast to previous historical 
expositions, commercial, scientific, and mechanical features would be sub- 
ordinated. That this position had been abandoned was apparent. The floor 
space allotted to historical exhibits was but a fraction of that assigned to 
non-historical exhibits. Such a development was to be expected. The 
Jamestown Exposition Company was supposed to be a profit-making enter- 
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prise, and more than historical exhibits had to be offered to draw the large 
attendance from many states during the vacation season. With increasing 
frequency the original purpose of the celebration was regarded as secondary. 

With the intention of effectively presenting the historical and cultural 
aspects of the exposition, the directors created a separate division to arrange 
for exhibits in the fields of history, social economy, and education rather 
than have them under the supervision of the division of exhibits. J. Taylor 
Ellyson was appointed the governor of this division, but the task of close, 
daily supervision was assigned to J. A. C. Chandler, at that time editor of 
the Virginia Journal of Education and later President of the College of 
William and Mary, who was employed June 1, 1906. Ellyson, confined to 
Richmond by business and political duties, followed closely his division's 
progress and problems unfettered by the details of management. Chandler 
concentrated attention to the history exhibits assigning those of education 
and social economy to subordinates. The social economy director, Miss 
Minnie Bronson, one of the experts hired by the Exposition Company, had 
gained exposition experience in the United States and Europe.” 

The problems that confronted Ellyson’s division were similar to those 
faced by other branches of the exposition. Ellyson had requested a fire- 
proof building of modest proportions (11,000 square feet of floor space) 
for the historical exhibit. This was essential in order to obtain insurance 
coverage on the exhibits as well as to obtain some of the items from cautious 
owners. Ellyson had requested also a non-fireproof building (12,000 square 
feet) to house the education and social economy exhibits. After arrange- 
ments for a number of the historical exhibits had been made, it was dis- 
covered that the Governor of Works had constructed a building that was 
slow burning rather than fireproof. It also was necessary to request addi- 
tional space for the education and social economy exhibits due to plans of the 
board of governors to expand the scope of the exposition. Instead of being 
given space in one of the exhibit halls with over 100,000 square feet, the 
latter displays were placed in the Graphic Arts Building to fill up space left 
unused at the last minute. In order to have a building suitable to contain 
the historical exhibit, the Governor of Works authorized the construction of 
a fireproof building January 29, 1907, containing 26,200 square feet instead 
of the original 11,000.% This is one of the examples that demonstrated 
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that construction problems, although partially stemming from financial difh- 


culties, also were caused by mistakes in organization and planning. 

Scarcity of funds and hasty planning hindered collection of exhibits. 
Agents of the Jamestown Exposition Company in Europe complained that 
valuable exhibits could be obtained if relatively modest funds were pro- 
vided or if definite word was furnished of conditions of the exhibit facilities. 
At the same time the agents, who often were private citizens donating their 
services, were plagued with demands from exposition officials wanting 
definite information or concrete results. Chandler and other division di- 
rectors, saw some of their most important exhibits cancelled or withdrawn. 
Often withdrawals were due to exhibitor’s fears of reduced attendance 
caused by publicity of the lagging construction schedule. At times the 
company’s failure to pay freight charges would cancel an exhibit.” 

During April the exposition could not afford even to pay for the collection 
of exhibits, and Ellyson’s division had to rely upon the voluntary services 
of various patriotic societies to collect and help install displays. As first 
May and then June passed without completion of the Historic Arts Build- 
ing, exhibitors threatened to withdraw. At the end of May when some 
directors proposed to halt work on the unfinished Historic Arts Building, 
when no money was on hand to pay for basic exhibits, and when coépera- 
tion from the company officials was meager, Chandler offered his resignation 
to Ellyson. Ellyson offered to resign also, but as his resignation was re- 
jected by the board of governors, he likewise refused to accept that of 
Chandler.” 

Ellyson because of his wide and influential contacts was able to aid the 
exposition in promotion and publicity activities. As a member of the board 
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of directors of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad, he 
gave support to Governor Claude A. Swanson’s proposal that the R.F.&P. 
join with other railroads of the state to contribute to the formation of a Vir- 
ginia Mineral and Timber Association. This association was to publicize 
the mineral and timber resources of the state, and as its first project it was 
to place an elaborate exhibit in the Mines and Metalurgy Building. Mining 
companies of the state contributed to this display which was one of the most 
outstanding at the tercentennial. 

From Thomas Fortune Ryan, a New York financial magnate who had 
spent his boyhood on a poor Virginia farm, Mr. Ellyson obtained $10,000 
to provide for a historic art exhibit.” Arrangements were made with Hallett 
Hyatt’s Studio, a substantial art firm of London, England, to obtain repro- 
ductions in oil of portraits of members of the London Company and of the 
Court of James I associated with the founding of Jamestown. The studio 
was unable to locate all of the portraits desired, but succeeded in copying 
eighteen for the collection.” In the latter part of 1906 when the grant was 
made, Mr. Ryan was building a mansion, “Oak Ridge,” in Nelson County, 
Virginia. The stipulation that after the close of the exposition, the portraits 
were to hang in “Oak Ridge” was not made public; and Hyatt only later 
learned who bought his wares. This secrecy probably kept the studio’s price 
within reason and prevented the possibility of some criticism of the exhibit.” 
The studio also obtained a collection of watercolors of buildings linked to 
colonial Virginia history and facsimile reproductions of historical docu- 


ments.’ 


Foreign commissioners of the exposition had been active in England dur- 
ing 1906 and early 1907. It was hoped that owners of relics connected 
with colonial Virginia would lend them for a display. With the aid of the 
American Ambassador, the commissioners gained the support of Edward 
VII, and a committee of influential Britishers was formed to further this 
project. During the latter part of March, a sizable exhibit, containing among 
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other things the earrings worn by Pocahontas when she was presented at 
court, was forwarded to Norfolk." Once officially opened to the public in 
August, the Historic Arts Building proved to be a popular and valuable 
addition to the exposition. 

The reorganization which had substituted the board of governors for the 
earlier committee arrangement failed to achieve the desired efficiency. In 
1906 the seven governors (two had been added since 1904) frequently 
worked at cross purposes. Ellyson’s efforts to obtain a Historic Arts Build- 
ing is an example. The governor of exhibits was empowered to grant ex- 
hibitors licenses to sell their products. This infringed upon the territory 
of the governor of concessions and drew complaints from concessionaires. 
Disorganization and poor planning largely accounted for erection of more 
floor space than was ever covered by exhibits; while at the same time some 
divisions collected an excess of displays which spilled over into unused 
areas.’ 

Amid haste and confusion the early months of 1907 passed by. As late 
as April 16, ten days before the opening date, the exposition was months 
behind schedule. The government piers were little more than breakwaters, 
Raleigh Square, the main plaza, was a puddle-filled field littered with tools, 
machinery, piles of lumber, and steel reinforcing rods; the exhibit halls, 
many still incomplete, held few displays. The Columbian, St. Louis, and 
other expositions, faced with the same problem, had delayed commence- 
ment, and outside observers were certain that the tercentennial’s opening 
date would be postponed, but precedents were ignored. To suppress ru- 
mors of postponement, the Jamestown Exposition Company on April 16 
issued an official statement that the public would be admitted on the twenty- 
sixth to an exposition which “in almost all of its leading features will be 
complete and [which] will afford [them] much of great interest and enter- 
tainment, the items of incompleteness being of minor importance.”™ 

Actually the company had little choice but to open on schedule. The 
government appropriation had fixed the opening date months before;' 
ships of foreign navies were already steaming to Hampton Roads in reply 
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to Washington's invitation; elaborate arrangements for the opening day 
ceremonies had been put into effect, and it was too late to halt the complex 
machinery. After an opening day ceremony, however, the company could 
have closed the grounds until a later date when things would be more in 
readiness. The great fleet assembled in the Roads, however, could not be 
dispersed so easily and this thought must have been in the minds of the 
company officials. The impossibility of scheduled completion, nevertheless, 
should have been realized by the officials early enough to have altered ar- 
rangements in time. 

Exposition time! Norfolk acquired a carnival air. Downtown streets 
swarmed with sailors of American and foreign navies. Visitors from Virginia 
and nearby states searched hurriedly for lodging in an already crowded city. 
Hotels were full or booked up weeks before the twenty-sixth. In a program 
encouraged by civic leaders, householders were urged to open their private 
guest rooms to visitors at reasonable rates. There was no need to urge the 
opportunity for money making. Landlords, quick to see a profitable oppor- 
tunity, were often crowding six or more into a room. Complaints of unfair 
rates brought agents of the Travelers Protective Association to Norfolk to 
investigate. Hotels were found to be codperative, some charging a dollar a 
night for a cot in a crowded room; but little could be done with the land- 
lords of guest rooms. It was hoped that soon the wisdom of charging a lower 
rate for a longer stay would prevail.” Some enterprising individuals formed 
the “American Soldiers Encampment” which advertised “hotel accommoda- 
tions for everybody and their friends” and where, under a special payment 
plan, lodging and admission to the exposition grounds could be had for 
$2.00 a day.” 

The local streetcar line, the Norfolk and Atlantic Terminal Company, 
had increased the number of cars available to handle the crowds. Although 
criticized for insufficient service, the company performed reasonably well 
except on the busiest days. Fares were ten or fifteen cents each way depend- 
ing upon the route chosen by the passenger, or one could buy six one-way 
tickets for a quarter at local drugstores. Steamers left Norfolk for the grounds 
about once an hour and charged a dollar per round trip which included 
admission to the grounds."” 

Railroads offered special round-trip rates from various communities in 
the state to Norfolk. Richmonders, for example, were offered round- trip 
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tickets by the Norfolk and Western for $4.25 good until December 15, 
$3.50 tickets good for ten days, or $2.50 tickets good for two days. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio offered similar rates and carried more passengers 

the N. & W. although the latter had direct rail connections with Norfolk. 
On Opening Day and Virginia Day both lines offered twenty-four-hour 
round-trip tickets for $1.50." 

Throughout Thursday, April 25, capacity-filled passenger trains and 
river steamers arrived at Norfolk and surrounding towns. Crowds con- 
tinued to pour in early the following morning, and from Richmond alone 
came four special trains of up to sixteen cars with 2,000 aboard. 

A three-hundred-gun salute from the Norfolk Light Artillery Blues an- 
nounced the dawning of Opening Day. Fears of bad weather vanished as 
sunlight slanted across the grounds through gunsmoke mingled with thin- 
ning morning mists. At eight o'clock the gates swung wide, and the waiting 
crowd streamed through. Hardly had the artillery ceased firing when the 
Presidential yacht Mayflower rounded Old Point Comfort and sailed into 
view of the great international fleet. The flagship of the American North 
Atlantic Fleet, commanded by Rear Admiral Robley D. “Fighting Bob” 
Evans, the USS Connecticut, boomed the first twenty-one gun salute which 


was repeated by each vessel as President Theodore Roosevelt steamed 
past the three lines of warships. After several hours, the review was com- 
pleted, and a launch from the Mayflower brought the President to Discovery 
Landing at the head of the government piers. Awaiting his arrival was a 
committee of dignitaries headed by Tucker. Tucker greeted Roosevelt when 


he stepped ashore, “Mr. President, old Virginia salutes you, sir.”"” 


The official party drove down thoroughfares lined on each side by a file 
of soldiers behind which stood the peering throng to the reviewing stand 
on Lee’s Parade, the drill field of the exposition. This large expanse, 
bordered by apple trees transplanted from an old orchard originally on the 
grounds, easily held most of the 44,561 persons who that day entered the 
gates.'"' Mr. Tucker's introductory speech was followed by President 
Roosevelt's address. When he finished speaking, the President pressed a 
~ 106Richmond News-Leader, April 22, 1907. 
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gold button that started the machinery of the fair. During President Roose- 
velt's address the spectators in the front rank were endangered by the thou- 
sands in the rear pressing forward the better to see and hear him. A warning 
by the President, and the efforts of the exposition police, the Powhatan 
Guard, only temporarily restrained the crowd. As the press threatened in- 
jury, the former Rough Rider agilely jumped upon a table by the speaker's 
stand, reminded the men in the audience of their tradition of Virginia 
gallantry, and bid them to stop the crowding that was endangering women 
and children. When order was restored, the President continued his ad- 
dress apparently oblivious to his precarious rostrum as he gesticulated in his 
usual vigorous manner.'” 

In the afternoon military units marched before the President on Lee's 
Parade." 

The President was the foremost in the assemblege of notables at Norfolk 
that day. Governor and Mrs. Claude A. Swanson led the list of dignitaries 
from the Old Dominion which included Lieutenant Governor J. Taylor 
Ellyson and Senators John W. Daniel and Thomas A. Martin. Governors 
from ten other states, top ranking officers of the armed services, and leading 
federal officials were present. Most of the diplomatic colony in Washington 
had journeyed to Norfolk as guests of the exposition aboard a bay steamer 
chartered by the company for the occasion. The British Ambassador, James 
Bryce, the noted political scientist, was perhaps the most prominent member 
of this group. But hardly less distinguished were the Brazilian Ambassador, 
Joaquim Nabuco, one of the architects of emancipation in Brazil and of the 
Pan American Union, and the French Ambassador, J. J. Jusserand, a close 
friend of the President." 

The second largest crowd to attend the exposition milled about the 
grounds, marveled at the naval display, viewed exhibits, and visited the 
Warpath, the street that housed the amusement concessions. Although 
8,000 laborers, many working overtime, had produced a noticeable improve- 
ment since the sixteenth, much more needed to be done before the exposi- 
tion was as complete as the preliminary notices indicated."” There were 
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compliments it is true.'"® Many disillusioned visitors, however, carried away 
stories of the nearly empty exhibit halls, muddy streets and sidewalks, and 
the scaffold-draped structures that rose beside those completed. Newspapers 
called national attention to these conditions while recording the day's events. 
Stating that the exposition opened with imposing ceremonies, one corre- 
spondent termed “opened” a misnomer. “The state of the buildings and 
grounds was pathetic . . . [only] the state exhibit building and the govern- 
ment buildings were ready,” he reported.” Before long the glib gibe, 
“Jamestown Imposition,” gained a tenacious currency.'"* How damaging 
this initial adverse publicity was is unknown. Attendance which fell off 
sharply after Opening Day gradually revived during the summer on one 
occasion exceeding that record.""* There is little doubt, however, that its 
effects were detrimental to the tercentennial’s fortunes. 

Jamestown Day, May 13, commemorating the founding of the first set- 
tlement, was the most important anniversary, historically speaking, of the 
exposition. The attendance of 18,878, however, was considerably lower 
than that of many other fete days. A ceremony held the same day on James- 
town Island under A.P.V.A. auspices drew many who otherwise might have 
visited the fair.'” At the tercentennial the greatest attraction was the naval 
and military display. Two Japanese cruisers had arrived on May 6 and on 
the eve of the twelfth, Field Marshal Baron Kuroki, the hero of the 
Russo-Japanese War, entered Norfolk. Although anti-Japanese sentiments 
on the West Coast, which in October 1906 had erupted in the San Fran- 
cisco Exclusion Case, had barely subsided, public sentiment in the rest of 
the nation, especially the eastern states, was favorable towards Japan. 
Enthusiastic applause greeted the crews of the two Japanese warships when 
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they marched in review on Lee's Parade, and the Japanese Field Marshal 
was honored as the most distinguished guest of that day. In the evening, 
for the first time at the celebration, the vessels of the navies in Hampton 
Roads were illuminated in outline by thousands of electric lights. In 1907 
this attractive type of display was a wonderful novelty.'” 

The next major event was Georgia Day scheduled for June 10 when 
President Roosevelt paid his second and final visit. Unexpected excite- 
ment was furnished for many visitors when in the early morning hours the 
Princess Anne, the leading resort hotel of nearby Virginia Beach, burned 
to the ground. The hero of the fire was young Carl Boschen of Richmond, 
a sergeant of the visiting Richmond Light Infantry Blues. Sergeant Boschen 
was waiting about four o'clock to catch the first trolley for his assembly 
area when he saw the flames in the hotel kitchen. He entered the multi- 
storied frame building, alerted the napping night clerk, and raced through 
corridors rousing the guests. Afterwards he aided many in leaving the 
building. Only two of more than a hundred occupants perished. Boschen, 
utterly exhausted, missed the parade.'” 

The attendance record was set when 46,537 entered the grounds on 
Georgia Day."* In keeping with the naval display, the President arrived 
as before aboard the Mayflower amid the salutes of warships of seven foreign 
navies and the United States Atlantic Fleet. The official party, which in- 
cluded among others, Governor Joseph M. Terrell of Georgia, was escorted 
to Lee’s Parade by the Fifth Infantry of the Georgia National Guard. The 
speeches were followed by the largest military parade of the exposition 
An estimated 14,000 men participated consisting of units from Austrian, 
Brazilian, Dutch, and French warships, the Twenty-third U. S. Infantry 
Regiment, squadrons of the Twelfth Cavalry, battalions of sailors and 
marines, West Point and V.M.I. cadets, Annapolis midshipmen, and 
volunteer units such as the Richmond Light Infantry Blues. After the 
parade, the President dedicated the Georgia State Building, which was a 
replica of the Bulloch home, visited the Negro Building, and attended the 
formal opening of the New York State Building.” 

Many of the Georgia Day visitors stayed over for the celebration of 
Virginia Day, June 12.’ Governor Swanson made this a holiday for state 
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employees.'”” Special trains brought large numbers of Richmonders who 
swelled the crowd of 38,491.'™ 

The ceremonies began shortly after twelve o'clock. Thomas Nelson 
Page read his commemorative ode, “The Vision of Raleigh,” a collection 
of florid, hackneyed phrases poorly imitating an eighteenth-century style. 
Later in the afternoon contingents of Virginia volunteers and units from 
military schools throughout the state paraded under cloudy skies across a 
muddy field.'” 

Independence Day drew 38,515 persons, the third largest crowd, to the 
grounds, An incident occurred that day to which events a decade later 
provided an ironic twist. Charles Evans Hughes, then Governor of New 
York, and Woodrow Wilson, at that time President of Princeton University, 
were guests of honor. Hughes had finished speaking and Wilson rose to 
deliver his address. In jest he asked, “What shall we do with Governor 
Hughes?” A spectator shouted, “Make him President,” which drew sus- 
tained applause. Within ten years, however, Wilson was elected for a 
second term as President, defeating by a narrow margin his opponent, 
Associate Justice Hughes.” 

Throughout the summer, attendance gradually increased. To draw the 
crowds an effort was made to schedule a convention or commemorative 
event for each day whenever possible. A day was known by its outstanding 
event and the official diary lists such titles as “Odd Fellows Virginia Day,” 
“Travelers Protective Association Day,” “King’s Daughters Day,” “Knights 
of Pythias Day,” “Osteopathy Day,” along with celebrations for the various 
states which were represented at the exposition.’ This tactic undoubtedly 
aided attendance on many occasions, but often the week’s largest crowd came 
on days for which no special events were scheduled. 

Growing attractiveness of the exposition accounted for most of the at- 
tendance increase as throughout the summer buildings were completed and 
exhibits and concessions installed. ‘The Manufacturers-Liberal Arts Build- 
ing was completed on May 7, and by the middle of June it was filled with 
exhibits. The Machinery-Transportation Building was completed July 6. 
These buildings, of the same size and design, were the largest exhibit halls 
on the grounds. The Historic Arts Building was finished in July, and the 
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Convention Hall was completed ten days later. By August practically 
all of the major construction was ended, the government piers being 
outstanding exception. 

The company, intending to convert the site afterwards into a realty 
development, used a grid layout for the grounds.'® Only on the eastern 
third of the grounds were there deviations where an angling shoreline and 
wide Boush Creek with sinuous tributaries prevented application. Here 
close to the bay along curving drives were palatial state houses, and 
farther inland near wandering lanes stood minor buildings." More state 
mansions lined Willoughby Avenue, which ran along the shore from Boush 
Creek to the eastern end of the grounds. The Pennsylvania Building, 
a replica of Independence Hall, and the Massachusetts Building, modeled 
on Boston’s Old State House, were the most picturesque. The Virginia 
Building, a sumptuous Southern-style mansion, was one of the more hand- 
some, and most impressive was the New York Building of pleasing Neo- 
Classical lines." 

Upon the middle third a rectangular court extended 1,000 feet north 
and south forming an axis around which, symetrically arranged, were the 
major exhibition buildings. The court’s northern half, Raleigh Square, 
abutted upon the piers and boat basin. On the south the rectangle was 
bounded by Pocahontas Street. On the other side of this thoroughfare and 
facing towards the piers, was the Main Auditorium, the central structure of 
the group, flanked by wings and joined to them by colonnades. With its 
Pantheon-like dome, Corinthian columns, portico, red brick walls, white 
quoins, trim, and frescoes, the Auditorium conformed to the Colonial 
Georgian architectural motif used on all the major exposition buildings.'” 

The most impressive view of the exposition was that obtained from the 
arch that spanned the entrance to the boat basin. Beginning at the eastern 
corner of the rectangle nearest to the piers and moving in a clockwise di- 
rection past the Main Auditorium to the western corner opposite the starting 
point, the visitor would have seen the following structures: Main Govern- 
ment Building “A,” which housed exhibits from the Library of Congress, 
the Departments of Interior and Agriculture, Post Office, and Treasury; 
the Fisheries Building with exhibits furnished by the Bureau of Fisheries 
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of the Department of Commerce and Labor; the Machinery-Transportation 
Building containing exhibits from the leading railroads of the East and 
South, displays of automobiles, streetcars, horsedrawn vehicles, and ma- 
chinery of types as varied as American industry; the Palace of Mines and 
Metallurgy with displays of the mineral resources of many states, of which 
that of the Virginia Mineral and Timber Association was outstanding; the 
Marine Appliance Building which held exhibits from shipbuilders, and 
manufacturers of marine equipment; the east wing of the Main Auditori- 
um which held exhibits of colleges and universities (including the Univer- 
sity of Virginia); the west wing which held displays from primary and sec- 
ondary schools; the Historic Arts Building whose contents has been de- 
scribed; the Food Products Building which displayed products of great and 
small producers provided they complied with the recently enacted federal 
pure food law; the Manufacturers-Liberal Arts Building, opposite the Ma- 
chinery-Transportation Building and likewise 141,120 square feet in area, 
held many American and a few foreign displays of items from cosmetics 
and shoes to typewriters and scientific instruments; the Smithsonian and 
National Museum Building across from and matching the Fisheries Build- 
ing; and Government Building “B” matching Government Building “A” 
and containing large exhibits from the War, Navy, Justice, and State De- 
partments, and a small American Republics display.'”’ 

Completing this circuit, the visitor could walk to the States Exhibit Build- 
ing containing various displays of the natural and manufactured products of 
various states. Leaving here, he might wander along Gilbert Street passing 
Lee’s Parade on his left to the Warpath, the amusement section that covered 
most of the western third of the grounds. By another route he could inspect 
displays in privately built exhibit halls. The Frank Lloyd Wright designed 
building of the Larkin Company of Buffalo, New York, might catch his eye. 
Its low, clean lines blending well with the level terrain were quite advanced 
for the day." Additional color was provided by the bright flags and pen- 
nants fluttering from hundreds of staffs spaced regularly atop the outer walls 
of all the major buildings.” Ice cream stands did a land-office business at 
busy intersections of the wide, tree lined streets. Towards its close, the 
exposition finally approximated the appearance that its planners had in- 


tended. 
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Their intentions were realized only in the appearance of the exposition. 
The realities of the situation had become a financial nightmare. Due to 
failure of the several divisions to give the auditor's office records of all 
expenditures, the actual liabilities of the company were greater than the 
directors had assumed when in December of 1906 they asked for $1,000,000 
from the federal government. The money was no sooner received than it 
was spent and in April 1907 an empty treasury remained.'” To meet this 
emergency, the board of directors decided to issue $400,000 in bonds 
secured by a first mortgage on the lands and all buildings and other improve- 
ments of the Jamestown Exposition Company. The bonds were to be dated 
June 1, 1907. It was hoped that the railroads entering Norfolk, the banks 
of that city, and citizens of the community would buy these securities. 
Except for the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, the transportation com- 
panies failed to purchase; and the banks became the sole source of aid." 

The banks agreed to buy $100,000 on stiff terms. The fund, to be used 
to liquidate existing liens, was managed by a three-man executive com- 
mittee elected by Norfolk bankers. This, in turn, was to appoint an advisory 
committee of one to three members to administer the loan, but in reality 
to manage the company. On June 12, it was announced that James M. 


Barr, the recently retired President of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, and 


a hard-driving, rough-and-ready administrator, had been appointed the “ad- 


visory committee.”'* 


A second mortgage was executed on June 13 with Theodore J. Wool and 
O. D. Batchelor, the exposition’s general counsel, as trustees. All the prop- 
erty of the first mortgage, with the trustees of the first holding prior rights, 
was conveyed to the second. The company’s remaining unattached per- 
sonal property and estate were added to this to meet the claims of creditors 
other than the Treasury Department and the bondholders.” 

At the same meeting the bylaws of the company had been changed to 
allow for the new committees.'* After examining the company’s accounts, 
Barr announced that an additional $100,000 was needed to complete the 
exposition. Efforts were made to raise this sum from private donations, 
and at the same time Barr was asked by the directors to become director- 
general of the company. He accepted provided that the government re- 
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frained from taking charge of the company’s finances due to suspension 
of payments on the federal loan, that the other major creditors withheld 
collection of debts, and that the company obtained $100,000. A meeting 
was held with the chief creditors who agreed with few exceptions to with- 
hold collection. The uncollected portions of subscriptions to the company 
stock were pledged as security for a loan from fifty-six private subscribers, 
and $81,500 was raised.” 

Barr accepted the position of director-general July 15, 1907; the bylaws 
again were amended, and the Jamestown Tercentennial took a new lease on 
life.” 

The authority of Barr superceded the board of governors, but he kept 
most of them in their former posts. They were by-passed, however, by Barr 
who ordered all department chiefs, who had been under the governors, to 
report directly to him. Barr’s straightforward and peremptory methods of 
management got results. ‘These methods and the abrupt, forceful manner 
of the director-general, however, generated resentment among many of the 
original officials. This friction flared to the surface in a controversy be- 
tween the director-general and Tucker, the president of the Exposition 
Company. 

Tucker had been appointed by the board of directors of the company, 
who, elected by the stockholders, were the highest constitutional authority 
of the company. Barr had been appointed by the board of directors to 
manage the company and had no right to interfere with the duties of the 
president without the consent of the directors. Tucker exercised the func- 
tion of entertaining distinguished visitors to the exposition, and, in general, 
acted as the chief emissary and host for the company. 

To keep company expenses at a minimum, Tucker had been paying for 
most of these receptions often holding them at his own residence in Nor- 
folk. Due to a misunderstanding, he failed to invite Barr to a small reception 
for Prince Wilhelm of Sweden on August 19. Barr felt that as chief execu- 
tive of the company he should be represented at receptions and issued 
orders that in the future a social secretary of the exposition would represent 
him at such ceremonies. He justified this action on the grounds that the 
board of governors, whose authority he had acquired by revision of the by- 
laws, had permitted the president in the past to preside in their behalf at 
such ceremonies. Barr was reclaiming a duty that he believed belonged to 
him. Actually the established custom of the company and an ambigious 
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distinction between “special events” (which were within the purview of 
the governors) and “ceremonies and care of distinguished guests” (which 
were assigned to the president of the company and the secretary) were not 
appreciated by Barr. 

The failure of the board of directors to sustain him in this matter was 
interpreted by Barr as an act of insubordination, and he offered his resigna- 
tion on September 18. This was refused, but he presented it again; and on 
October 5 his resignation was accepted. He was succeeded by Alvah H. 
Martin, who remained in that position until the close of the exposition. 
The newspapers made capital of this dispute to the detriment of the ex- 
position." 

The press was a bane and a benefactor of the Jamestown Tercentennial 
Exposition. For several years before the exposition opened, flattering 
articles frequently appeared in magazines throughout the country, particu- 
larly in the North. The press could not be blamed for the uncomplimentary 
but accurate descriptions which were printed after the exposition opened. 
The chief complaint of the exposition officials was the failure of the press 
to report favorably on the progress made during the summer. This criticism 
is questioned. Each favorable development was matched by an unfavorable 
occurrence. It was difficult for advertising to beguile disillusioned va- 
cationers.' 

The Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition remained open until the last 
of November 1907 to glean the remnants of vacationers and sightseers of 
the season. During November admissions totaled 225,083 of which less 
than half, 106,529, were paid. Admissions from April 26 through Novem- 
ber 30, 1907, totaled 2,850,735. Of this total figure, 1,401,409 were paid 
admissions and 1,449,326 were free. Each entry of each individual through 
the gates counted as one admission. Military personnel, workmen, operators 
of concessions, and personnel connected with other phases of exposition 
work constituted the bulk of free admissions. That nearly half of the total 
admissions were unpaid indicates to some extent the degree of financial 
failure of the exposition.’” 
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These figures suggest also one cause of the failure. Other expositions 
with few exceptions had been located in or near large communities, but 
Norfolk and the adjacent cities had barely a 200,000 population.” The 
other resort attractions in the area diverted some of the potential visitors. 
Expositions relied primarily upon the surrounding population to furnish 
the bulk of attendance, and Norfolk did not have the population to support 
as large an enterprise as the Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition. 

The capital required to initiate as large an undertaking as the exposition 
was not available in the area as was shown by the hardships of the company 
in raising and then collecting the $1,500,000.00 worth of stock subscriptions 
from 1903-1907. There should have been enough capital in the area to 
buy the first issue of stock without such extreme difficulty. Banks and 
transportation companies proved to be the main sources of private capital to 
which the company turned in its need for funds. A more diversified 
economy would have supplied a better base upon which to rely for financing. 

The fact that a substantial amount of money was raised in the area indi- 
cates that a smaller enterprise probably could have succeeded. An ex- 
perienced exposition worker consulted by the Jamestown Exposition Com- 
pany, Frederick J. F. Skiff, had recommended that exhibit space be limited 
to 250,000 square feet, but the company eventually constructed buildings 
which covered 600,000 square feet, much of which was never filled.’ The 
expansion of the scope of the exposition appears to have been one reason 
for the financial failure. 

The organization of the Jamestown Exposition Company into virtually 
autonomous departments under the board of governors without providing 
for effective central administrative control contributed to its ruin. When a 
strong administrator was installed, the efhiciency of the company improved, 
but the change came too late. Before Barr was made director-general, many 
department heads did not report all of their expenditures to the central 
auditor's office. When some of the company’s office furniture was sold after 
the receivers had taken over, duly authorized receipts and vouchers which 
had never reached the company’s books, were found in desk drawers. Lack 
of codrdinated control permitted duplication of effort in planning for build- 
ings and in arranging for exhibits.” 

Experienced exposition personnel were employed by the company but 
had to serve under inexperienced officers of the company. Until the last 
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months of the tercentennial itself, when these experienced personnel were 


given greater scope of action, their effectiveness was restricted. 

Fundamentally the Jamestown Exposition Company, and consequently 
the Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition, failed because of the sanguine 
attitude of its founders. The decade following the Spanish-American War 
was an optimistic period. The incorporators of the company could not 
escape completely the spirit of the time. It was also an era of great fairs. 
The settlement at Jamestown in 1607 was considered to be of as much 
significance for American history as the Louisiana Purchase, if not more. 
Enthusiastic support was expected from the nation. These bouyant ex- 
pectations coupled with their inexperience led the founders to act unwisely. 
Too much was attempted before the necessary means for success were at 
hand. The original drafts for a federal appropriation were for several mil- 
lion dollars, half of which if granted would have been more than was re- 
ceived in 1906. Despite the early failure to receive large government grants, 
the company managers proceeded with extravagant plans. 

Shortly before the exposition closed, an unsuccessful effort was made to 
to raise funds to reopen it the following season. On December 5, 1907, the 
company was placed in the hands of receivers by the United States District 
Court in Richmond, Virginia. The total indebtedness of the company in- 
cluding contingent liabilities to stockholders was $2,450,330.60. The gov- 
ernment was due $887,953.57 of this amount, and stockholders claimed 
$664,452.58. Against this indebtedness, the company owned the buildings, 
grounds, and the piers and landing basin, and hoped that these would be 
sold at a figure which would liquidate the loss.'* 

The financial failure overshadows the favorable results of the exposition. 
The tercentennial achieved the hopes its early sponsors had in providing a 
grand, appropriate celebration. Assembling the new and mighty American 
fleet confirmed the rise from colony to empire. More concrete results also 
were registered. If not millions, nevertheless, hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons visited the exposition. The many well-organized and valuable exhibits 
and the naval display provided entertainment and instruction. As never 
since 1865, national attention was fixed upon the resources of the Com- 
monwealth and the potentialities of the Hampton Roads area. From 
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marshes, woods, and fields a landscaped city with water, electricity, and 


drainage facilities was erected in less than three years. Before the exposition 
closed, a wide, well-paved boulevard covered the seven miles to Norfolk.'™ 
Real estate values rose along this route, and Norfolk began its rapid extension 
northward which still continues. Temporarily the exposition created a boom 
in the Tidewater economy and in the long run created a sound basis for its 
prosperity. 

When the United States entered World War I, the permanent facilities 
erected by the Jamestown Exposition Company provided the Navy a ready- 
made base and training station. The federal government, which somewhat 
reluctantly appropriated funds to the exposition, years later had gained an 
unexpected return on its investment.” 
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JOHN MARTIN, ANCIENT ADVENTURER 
by Samuet M. Bemiss* 


In the first quarter of the seventeenth century Englishmen first com- 
mitted themselves unreservedly to the soil of the vast western continent and 
planted in Virginia the genesis of a new nation. The great adventure was 
sponsored by practical men, the ablest businessmen of their era, who had 
bound themselves together in a joint-stock enterprise, the Virginia Com- 
pany of London. Their aggressiveness in support of free enterprise and parli- 
amentary government incurred the hostility of James 1 and his Stuart 
successors, resulting in the revocation of the Company's charter and the 
destruction or impounding of its records. Our early historians who dealt 
with this period, John Smith, Robert Beverley, William Stith, and the great 
letter writers were sympathetic to the feudal prerogatives of the King or 
were deliberately attempting to attract his favor. 

The story of Jamestown may be crystallized in the life of one of the 
actors in the great drama. John Martin landed at Jamestown with Christo- 
pher Newport in the spring of 1607, outlived all others of the original 
company, and probably died at “Brandon” his estate on the James about 
1632.' 

A knowledge of the English background of the ancient adventurers is 
essential to any understanding of the miracle they achieved. Martin's life 
was in many respects typical of those who played major roles. Courage, 
energy, and determination were essential qualities of colonists who survived 
and succeeded in establishing homes and a new way of life in the New 
World. Born about 1562,’ the third son of Richard Martin, a London 
goldsmith, John was a junior member of that generation of men who made 
England's Virgin Queen the Mistress of the Seven Seas and gave military 
and literary brilliance to the Elizabethan era. In the great events of those 
days he played his part—contentious, selfish, perhaps ruthless when occa- 
sion demanded, but courageous, energetic, and determined. These qualities 
guaranteed the success of the Virginia colony. 

That John Martin had visited America before he came to Jamestown 
with Christopher Newport cannot be questioned. Richard Martin had 


*Mr. Bemiss is President of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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been one of the chief backers of Sir Francis Drake on his voyage around 
the world, and the John Martin who accompanied the Admiral was almost 
certainly the young son of the goldsmith. The World Encompassed does 
not mention him by name, but tells of his experiences, his wounds in 
combat, and his association with Sir Francis. He is identified by Francis 
Fletcher, chaplain of the expedition, in his account of the voyage. Martin 
was privy to the enterprises, the dreams, and the rewards of that great 
expedition and undoubtedly was enriched by a share of the loot brought 
home in the Golden Hind? 

Later he had sailed with Drake as captain of the Benjamin, 140 tons or 
less, into Vigo Bay‘ “chiefly for the purpose of insulting the King of Spain 
in one of his home ports.” He had sailed on with the Admiral to sack Span- 
ish settlements in the Cape Verde Islands, in the Caribbean, St. Augustine, 
and had relieved Lane and Raleigh’s colony at Roanoke Island, transport- 
ing the survivors back to England. He was a skilled mariner and ac- 
customed to command.’ He had earned his rank as captain in the Queen's 
Navy. No record of his having served against the Spanish Armada has been 
discovered, but it is not probable that this follower of Drake, who charac- 
teristically participated in every available brawl, missed the opportunity to 
participate in the greatest of Elizabethan England’s naval exploits. 

Richard Martin, the father, had come to London as a young man from 
Saffron, Walden, Essex County, apprenticed himself to a goldsmith, and 
mastered the trade. In 1558 we find him in partnership with Hugh Kagle 
at the Sign of the Harp, Goldsmith's Row’—bankers and goldsmiths to her 
Majesty—and married to Dorcas, the daughter of Sir John Eggleston of 
Lancashire.’ That was an age when the merchant, the banker, and the 
successful businessman eclipsed and supplanted the ancient nobility and 
captured man’s imagination by their expanding activities, the work of their 
hands, and the speculations of their minds. Richard Martin grew in im- 
portance and in royal favor. He served successively as warden and master 
of the mint, as alderman, and thrice as Lord Mayor of London, and was 
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knighted.’ He, with Sir Thomas Gresham and Sir Martin Bowes, formed 
that trio of great banker statesmen of Elizabeth's England who pointed the 
way to their successors who eventually made London the banking capital 
of the world.’ Sir Richard’s son John married Mary, daughter of Robert 
Brandon, goldsmith of London, and his daughter Dorcas, married Sir Julius 
Caesar, Master of the Rolls and intimate of Francis Bacon."’ John Martin 
ever turned to Sir Julius, his brother-in-law and friend, when he was in 
trouble. Incidentally, there are woods at “Brandon” still known as “Caesar's 
Woods.” 

Sir Richard’s stature as a great man grew, but he was embarrassed by the 
debts due him by courtiers and the great Queen herself. He died insolvent 
at about the age of eighty-six." Sir Francis Bacon interceded with the gov- 
ernment in behalf of his widow.” 

In 1589 a list of debts due him, submitted to the Lord Treasurer, in- 


cluded: 


By pearls for her Majesty £1300 
By Lady Leicester 2500 
By Earl of Derby 1200 


For Sir Francis Drake when he went around the world 2000 


For Sir Francis when he went to Carthegena 16600" 


A stupendous sum in those days. 

To say that John Martin is typical of his associates in the Virginia adven- 
ture in every respect may be inaccurate, but they had common experiences 
and they possessed common qualities, dauntless patriotism, restless energy, 
and religious zeal. They were all great individuals, sons of the English 
Renaissance—products of the English counties, of the London of the great 
merchants, Thomas Smith and the Sandys; of those mighty sons of Nep- 
tune, Drake, Howard, Raleigh, and Grenville; of the soldier courtiers, 
the Earls of Leicester and Essex; of the poets and philosophers, Shake- 
speare, Johnson, and Bacon; and of the great press agent of adventure who 
recorded their deeds, the Reverend Richard Hakluyt. London was a city 
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about the size of present day Richmond, Virginia. These men and their 
friends were necessarily acquaintances or even intimates if their aspirations 
and high strung dispositions permitted. They met in their gentlemen's 
clubs—the Mermaid and the Miter ‘Taverns—at their homes, and in court. 
The patron of Shakespeare and Newport was Southampton; Hakluyt dedi- 
cated his voyages to Sir Walter Raleigh. William Strachey’s letter to a noble 
lady must have been read by her or her husband to Shakespeare, else The 
Tempest would scarcely have been written; Sir Francis Bacon, the nephew 
of Elizabeth's great prime minister probably helped draw the second charter 
of the Virginia Company."* The point is that the background and atmos- 
phere of the Virginia enterprise were essentially and broadly Elizabethan, 
that these Englishmen with calculated deliberation set the stage for the 
greatest of dramas, the birth of a new nation. 

On April 26, 1607, by the old-style calendar, the Susan Constant, 100 
tons, Captain Christopher Newport commanding; the Godspeed, 40 tons, 
Captain Bartholomew Gosnold commanding; and the Discovery, 20 tons, 
Captain John Ratcliffe commanding; sailed into the Chesapeake Bay, and a 
land of such goodly tall trees and fresh springs greeted them that the com- 
pany was almost ravished at the sight.” 

On the Susan Constant a sealed box containing articles of instruction was 
opened. Captains Newport, Gosnold, and Ratcliffe together with Edward 
Maria Wingfield, John Smith, John Martin, and George Kendall were 
named to His Majesty’s Council for his first colony in Virginia.” The 
King’s government at home ordained that the Council “shall by majority 
part choose one of the same not being a minister of God’s word to be 
president.”"” The Council of Captains, who were certainly not ministers of 
God’s word and who had little in common other than their love for adven- 
ture, their vaulting ambition, and their distrust for each other, were ad- 
monished in the first instructions to their government concerning the sep- 
aration of the church and state and so they elected Wingfield, a Roman 
Catholic, their first president.” 
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With their government organized they sailed up Powhatan’s great river 
and selected for their permanent settlement a low lying peninsula which 
had little to commend it. They had a serious fight with the Indians in which 
five members of the Council, including Martin, were wounded; how seri- 
ously is not related. Martin as Master of the Ordnance was directed to pro- 
ceed forthwith to the erection of Fort James. This he did with great 
dispatch. The triangular structure 420 by 300 by 300 feet was completed on 
June 20, the day before Captain Newport sailed for England.” That the 
fort saved the colony from extinction cannot be doubted, for by January, of 
the 104 persons left at the settlement, only 48 survived. Summer sickness 
and Indian attacks had taken a ghastly toll. Martin's only son was among 
the dead. The survivors were emaciated. Distrust was rampant, food and 
supplies were exhausted. “Their drink was water, their houses castles in 
the air.” Ratcliffe, Smith, and Martin combined to depose Wingfield as 
president, choosing Ratcliffe in his place.” Martin charged that Wingfield 
did “slack the service in the Collonye, and . . . hath starved my sonne and 
denyed him a spoonful of beere.”™ 

The new president, Ratcliffe, struck a blacksmith who returned the 
blow and for this insubordination was condemned to be hanged. The 
offender saved himself by giving evidence against Kendall for conspiring 
desertion. The trio then condemned Kendall to be shot, but he protested 
being sentenced by Ratcliffe because his name was Sicklemore not Rat- 
cliffe. Martin solved the problem by himself pronouncing judgement and 
seeing to the execution.” At this time Smith described Martin as respect- 
able in character, “verie honest, and wishing the best good, yet so sicke and 
weake.”™ 

Trading with the Indians and supplying the colony with native food 
appears to have been largely the responsibility of Smith and Martin. Every 
expedition was fraught with the gravest hazards. Courage unlimited, com- 
plete self-control, and a heart incapable of the sense of fear were requisite 
qualities. By the effort of these men the colony was fed. 

On a foraging trip in December, Smith was captured by Indians and 
taken to Powhatan. He saved his life by amusing his captors with some 
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toys and a compass. In his True Relation Smith says that he was treated 
kindly by the great chief and sent to Jamestown under escort.” It was 
nineteen years later that he recounted the Pocahontas incident which has 
become a part of Virginia history. During Smith’s absence and because he 
had been reported dead, Ratcliffe, by virtue of his two votes as president 
against Martin’s one, swore in Archer as a member of the Council. Smith 
wrote this account of his return: 


Each man with the truest signes of ioy they could express welcomed me, except 
Maister Archer, . . . who was then in my absence, sworne Counsellour, though not 
with the consent of Captaine Martin: 

Great blame and imputation was laide upon mee by them [Archer, &c.], for the 
losse of our two men which the Indians slew: insomuch that they purposed to depose 
me. But in the midst of my miseries, it pleased God to send Captaine Nuport: who 
arriving there the same night [8 Jan. 1608], so tripled our joy as for a while these 
plots against me were deferred. . . . Now was Maister [Matthew] Scrivener, cap- 
taine Martin, and my selfe, called Counsellers [i.e., to the exclusion of Archer).”’ 


When Newport arrived on January 12 bringing with him two ships and 
160 immigrants, he found only 38 survivors of the 104 settlers he had left 
at Jamestown the previous June. The new supply gave new life, and peace 


and order prevailed until he left in April, taking Wingfield and Archer with 


him to answer in London for their misdemeanors. Now Martin and Rat- 
cliffe were in virtual control of the colony. They did, however, grant some 
slight authority to Smith and Scrivener.” 

On June 2 Martin returned to England and took John Smith’s True Rela- 
tion with him.” He must have been a very busy man in London. About 
this time his daughter Dorcas married Captain George Bargrave,” and the 
affairs of the Company required his activities and interests. He assisted in 
organizing the second supply and recruiting seventy useful immigrants, most 
of whom were skilled laborers and artisans. Broadsides were distributed 
calling on all workers who wished to go to Virginia to come to Sir Thomas 
Smith's house in Philpot Lane. Opportunities in Virginia for the thrifty 
and industrious were extolled widely from the pulpit and many from all 
classes volunteered. Martin with the aid of Smith’s True Relation succeeded 


admirably. 
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In addition to materials and workers, the colonists needed a practical and 
workable charter. They needed free enterprise and the right to govern 
themselves. Above all they needed the right of free men to enjoy the fruits 
of their labor. Their arguments and presentations were effective. All they 
sought was granted by the King. The first American businessmen had the 
chance to go into business. Sir Thomas Smith and the Sandys, perhaps with 
the help of Sir Francis Bacon, drew the great Second Charter, a milestone 
marking the beginning, the primitive of the American system of govern- 
ment. Martin was named a permanent member of the Council. 

In the spring a fleet consisting of nine ships with 500 passengers aboard, 
under the command of Admiral Sir George Somers in the Sea Venture, and 
including Captain Martin commanding the Falcon, sailed for Virginia.” 

The accounts of the hurricane which scattered the fleet and wrecked the 
Sea Venture with the Admiral and Governor on the “still vexed Bermuthes,” 
the convenient death of John Rolfe’s first wife, and the construction of a 
new ship out of native cedar are well-known and are integral parts of the 
Virginia story. Suffice it to say, Martin brought the Falcon and his wards 
safely to Jamestown.” 

Just before he arrived back at Jamestown in the late summer, the settle- 
ment was afflicted by its second disastrous fire which consumed all the 
buildings within the fort and the considerable library of the Reverend 
Robert Hunt.” The buildings were quickly replaced by more permanent 
and serviceable structures for among Martin’s artisans were carpenters and 
some skilled in the manufacture of brick and tile. There were attempts at 
industry and dreams of profitable business. Briefly an air of confidence de- 
veloped. The first English wedding in America took place. John Laydon, a 
carpenter, married Ann Burras, Mrs. Forrest's servant,” and to this day 
the descendants of this homely union of modest industry and labor survive 
in Virginia. 

Smith, the only member of the Council remaining, would admit no asso- 
ciates, and Somers with the commissions for the new council was ship- 
wrecked. Archer wrote, “Now did we all lament the absence of our 
Governour, for the contentions began to grow, . . . inasmuch as the Presi- 
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dent [Captain Smith], to strengthen his authority, accorded with the 
Mariners, and gave not any due respect to many worthy Gentleman.” 

The worthy gentleman, being thus disturbed, with Archer's assistance 
combined against Smith and chose Francis West, Lord Delaware's brother, 
as governor. Archer continued, “This choice of him they made not to dis- 
turbe the old President during his time, . . . (but he had already during 
this month of August once given up the Presidency to Captain Martin, who 
resigned it back to him again).”” 

The discord in the Council came to a head early in October. Smith had 
sent Captain Francis West to the falls of the James with 100 men, who were 
ambushed and treated roughly by the Indians. Belatedly Smith came to 
their rescue and there arose a great division between them. West accused 
Smith of betraying him, so Smith ran off with all the ammunition. He was 
careless with the powder he had on his person which exploded and burned 
him so painfully that he jumped into the river and almost drowned. Smith, 
as a matter of course, told stories of his own heroism and suffering, but the 
facts are that upon his arrival at Jamestown he was deposed by Martin, 
Archer, and Ratcliffe and sent to England under charges “with 30 unruly 
youths, none of whom were desired at Jamestown.” “Smithe beinge an 
Ambityous unworthy and vayneglorious fellowe Attemptinge to take all 
Mens Authoreties from them . . . aymeinge att A Soveraigne Rule withoutt 
the Assistance of the cowncell was iustely depryved of all,” and George 
Percy against his earnest protest was elected president pro tempore. 

The winter of 1609-1610, known as the starving time, was one of unbe- 
lievable tragedy. The Indians waged a ruthless war of extermination 
against the colony. Dissension, disease, and despair exacted a tremendous 
penalty. Good laborers and artificers deserted to Powhatan and lived a 
brief idyllic life in their sylvan harem. Life existed by a slender thread. 
The very skins of their horses were prepared by baking and stewing into 
dainty welcome food. It was reported that, “So great was our famine, that 
a Salvage we slew and buried, the poorer sort tooke him up again and eat 
him; and so did divers one another boyled and stewed with roots and herbs: 
And one amongst the rest did kill his wife, powdered [salted] her, and had 
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eaten part of her before it was knowne.”” Of the 500 persons in the colony 
in October, six months later there remained not above sixty.” 

This calamitous state did Sir Thomas Gates, the governor, and Sir 
George Somers find when they arrived May 24 with the Charter and survi- 
vors of the wrecked Sea Venture. Life was desperate for those who had 
come to find new homes. The end of human endurance had been reached. 
They voted to abandon Jamestown, to return to England, all but one— 
“save only John Martin.“ The will of this slight man had never been 
conquered, the goodly land still held him enthralled. Perhaps it was be- 
cause his only son, “the hope of his old age,” lay in one of the unmarked 
graves. Perhaps it was a vision and a steel nerve; but most certainly his 
blood was mingled forever with Virginia soil. 

To wipe out the last vestige of their sufferings, in a spirit of vengefulness, 
some of the colonists wished to burn the fort. John Martin certainly sided 
with Gates, the governor, who prevented them from doing so. With their 
ordnance the colonists fired a final salute to their dead and drifted down 
the river with the tide. The tide turned, and they met abundant relief — 
Lord Delaware with food, clothing, and supplies, with good physicians and 
worthy divines, with thrifty laborers and skilled artisans.” The English 
settlement in Virginia was permanent. The course was clear and the first 
chapter in the birth of a great nation came to an end. 

With the arrival of Lord Delaware a period of substantial development 
began, a period of profit for the industrious, of growing evidence of suc- 
cess and a realization of some of the opportunities which had led immi- 
grants to Virginia by the hundreds. Delaware left Martin off the Council 
in the new government. Thomas Dale, the deputy governor, who suc- 
ceeded in 1611, appointed Martin to positions of trust, but not until 
1624 was Martin again on the Council.” It was an authoritative 
government which functioned, and the disastrous dissensions ceased. The 
plantations grew and prospered. Brick took the place of clapboard, tile took 
the place of thatch, streets were laid out, a landing wharf was built, and 
traders plied the rivers. 

The governor sent the intrepid Captain Argall to trade on the rivers to 
the north. He found and rescued Henry Spelman, an English boy who 
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had been left with Powhatan two years earlier by John Smith. Spelman’s 
account of Smith’s attention to the Indian reflect little credit on Smith and 
reveals some of the ruthlessness and vainglory in Smith’s character.“ On this 
trip Argall acquired some Indian friends who a few years later were prin- 
cipals in his most famous business transaction—the purchase of the Princess 
Pocahontas for a copper kettle. 

The possession of Pocahontas at Jamestown brought peace. The practical 
Dale and the practical Councilors readily acquiesced, if indeed they did not 
encourage, her marriage to the recently bereaved John Rolfe. In any event, 
the planning was good.” 

It is a pity that so few of Martin’s letters have been found and that he did 
not write a True Relation. The apparent fact is that he was too busy with 
critical problems of survival and so his paths must be followed by evidence 
from other sources. What a story he could have told! This slight man, 
fighter, builder, councilor, sufferer from many wounds, bereaved father, 
at the time of Lord Delaware's arrival was one of sixty survivors of more than 
a thousand colonists who had come to Virginia. There is no evidence of 
his ever having been discouraged—of ever slackening his effort. Each new 
hope brought to him a new opportunity and increased his activity. He 
engaged in everything which affected the colony. With peace his competi- 
tion and aggressiveness in trade along the rivers became a vexatious prob- 
lem. In agriculture he tried everything he could lay his hand on. He 
cultivated silk and was experimenting with tobacco seed from Trinidad 
before John Rolfe’s arrival. Ralph Hamor, Secretary of the Council, visited 
his plantation in 1614 and wrote that he had seen “even of the naturall, 
and wilde plants, which Captaine Martin, who much delighteth in those 
businesses, hath made, exceeding fine and strong silke.”"” Hamor might 
have added: “All the variety of needful fruit and vegetables thrive and 
prosper well of which husbandry and thrift we have made many experi- 
ments. There have been brought here plants from the West Indies, vines 
from France, tobacco from Trinidad.” 

As deputy governor, Thomas Dale had arrived in May 1611 with 
three ships, 300 immigrants, with “Maids young and uncorrupted” to be 
wives of the planters, implements, and supplies. In August Governor Gates 
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arrived with 300 men, with cattle and hogs and all manner of munitions. 
He dispatched Dale up the river to build the city of Henrico. This settle- 
ment on Farrar’s Island was to be the metropolis of the river plantations. Its 
streets were wide, its buildings were of brick, and it contained the first 
formal hospital in America, which contained space for eighty patients.” 

A University of Henrico was proposed to which subscriptions were 
received, including 10,000 acres of land from the Company. All inhab- 
itants and the community were obliterated in the massacre of 1622.” 

Apparently Martin had no part in the building of Henrico. He was 
occupied with his growing flocks and herds, with the servants he had 
brought from England, and with schemes for the future. He undoubtedly 
had his eye on another peninsula in the river some twelve miles above James- 
town if, in fact, he was not already clearing away its trees and cultivating 
its lands. In the winter of 1615-1616 he and Rolfe loaded the good ship 
Treasurer with a full cargo of “exceeding good tobacco, sasfrix, pych, pot- 
ashes, sturoyon & cavyare.”” In the spring they sailed away for the markets 
of London taking with them Sir Thomas Dale, Pocahontas, and young 
Master Rolfe. In Martin’s especial care was the Spanish spy Molena who 
had been taken at Point Comfort some three years before.” 

In England the influence of the Martins had certainly not waned. Sir 
Julius Caesar was on the Privy Council. Sir Richard was esteemed as a 
banker, a statesman, and a public servant. John Martin's daughter Dorcas, 
named after his mother and his sister, had married Captain George Bar- 
grave. Martin, like the Roman centurion, was a man having authority.” 

Martin got from the London powers the peninsula he yearned for, as well 
as rights and privileges unique in American annals. The patent was 
signed by Pembroke, Southampton, Thomas Smith, Julius Caesar, Fran- 
cis Bacon, and others and granted immunity to Martin, his heirs and 
assigns, from any obligation to obey the laws of the colony “save only to 
defend it against its foreign and domestical enemies.” It created a distinct 
and separate estate—a feudal principality in a rapidly growing democratic 
community. The provisions of this patent were a cause of great criticism 
and much dissatisfaction in the colony. Martin in defending it before the 
Council, the House of Burgesses, and the Virginia Company claimed 
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that he had earned every privilege and every acre he had received, and 


asserted he would defend them against all comers. To honor his wife he 
gave her family name “Brandon” to the 5,000 acre grant. He was riding 
his high tide of success and ready to exploit the fruits of his labors. He 
entered into a trading partnership with his son-in-law’s brother, Captain 
John Bargrave. 

Rolfe wrote, “Every man [in Virginia is] sitting under his fig tree in 
safety, gathering and reaping the fruites of their labors with much ioy 
and comfort,” and “The Farmors live at most ease, yet by their good in- 
deavors bring yerely much plenty to the Plantation.”™ 

When prosperity came to the colony Martin was over fifty years old, 
and as he grew older he grew more exacting of his associates and more 
sensitive to attacks on what he conceived to be his rights. He seems to 
have been opposed to almost every other proprietor. He refused to co- 
operate with the Council, to conform to its edicts or to pay its taxes. From 
his return to Virginia in the summer of 1616, to the end of his life, he 
was embroiled in controversies. The planters and the Council resented 
the special treatment accorded him and complained to the London Company 
of the “ill effects which have followed those his exorbitant priviledges, name- 
ly that hereupon Captain Martin hath refused to submitt himselfe to the 
lawes.”” He was exluded from the Council. In 1619 when the first House 
of Burgesses met his two elected burgesses from Brandon were refused 
their seats because this first American parliament decided the posssessors 
of special privileges and immunities could have no voice in governing 
free citizens.” The partnership with John Bargrave had been anything 
but successful and litigation piled up. His patent was attacked in England 
and thither he went to defend it.” At this time the colony consisted of six 
hundred people, “about three hundred Head of Cattle, some Goats, and 
infinite Numbers of Hogs.” 

In twelve years the Company had expended £80,000 and had little to 
show for it. The adventurers had received nothing for this capital except 
the land grants they had received in Virginia. Discontent within developed, 
and the liberal Sir Edwin Sandys succeeeded the conservative Sir Thomas 
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patent became a major issue. In the Company's Court for February 1622 
the patent was voided as having been illegally granted and Martin was 
offered “a newe Patent upon surrender of his old, with as large and ample 
privileges as they may or can graunt by his Majesty's Letters Patente.”” 
Finally, Martin surrendered for the first and last time in his life. He 
accepted a new grant. It was sufficient without the extra territorial priv- 
ileges. He submitted suggestions to the Privy Council for making Virginia 
a Royal Colony, and in this he had Sir Julius Caesar's aid and council and 
possibly Captain Samuel Argall’s.* Then he returned to Virginia and to his 
“Brandon.” Discord and mismanagement had numbered the days of his 
Company, but it had done its work and served a great purpose. In 1624 
the King recalled the Charter and Virginia became a Royal Colony.” 

In 1626 John Martin, then in London, petitioned his most excellent 
Majesty Charles I, asking protection to go about and settle all of his debts 
which he was both willing and able to do, and in particular he asked pro- 
tection from his erstwhile partner, Captain John Bargrave. He recites that 
on his land “he built a Towne, cleared much ground, bredd many cattell 
and tame Hoges. . . . gathered a computent quantitie of goods . . . for 
payinge of his debts, and the relievinge of himself, his wife, and children; 
they were unjustly detayned by one Mr. John Bargrave, in whom he had 
reposed great confidence. . . . [He was] forced to come for England. . . . 
where he hath been in suit this two yeares. . . . Since which time all your 
supplicants houses in Virginia are burnt, his goods, stock, and rents all 
loste amountinge to the balence of £2000." 

He must have settled his accounts very promptly for before the end of the 
year he was back in Virginia writing letters of advice about colonial affairs 
to his very loving brother, Sir Julius Caesar. Under the Royal Government 
he must have prospered. He died about 1632, the last survivor of the 
ancient adventurers, and his body probably occupies an unknown grave 
on the land he conquered by the river he loved. His grandson, Robert 
Bargrave, inherited his land which he sold in 1635 to Richard Quiney 
of Stratford on Avon, the son and namesake of the “loving friend and 
fellow countryman of Mr. William Shakespeare,” and brother of Thomas 
Quiney who married the daughter of the poet. 
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THE ROYAL ANCESTRY OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON PARKE CUSTIS 


by Mutton Rusincam* 


Grorce Wasuincron Parke Custis is chiefly remembered as the cultured 
master of Arlington, the adopted son and ardent admirer of President George 
Washington, and the father-in-law of General Robert E. Lee. In addition 
to these modest claims to distinction, however, Custis possessed unusual 
genealogical connections. The kinship of the Custises of Virginia to the 
noble Custis family of Belgium and the Netherlands has been discussed 
by this writer in previous articles.' But it is not generally realized that 
through his mother, Eleanor (Calvert) Custis, the whole panorama of 
European history is reflected in his direct ancestry. In his veins lowed the 
blood of the proudest ruling houses of a bygone era — Stuart, Tudor, Plan- 
tagenet, Bourbon, Valois, Guise, Medici, Sforza, Visconti, Savoy, Olden- 
burg, Hohenzollern, and Habsburg. Americans claiming royal descent 
generally have to go back to the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries to find 
their last kingly forebear, but G. W. P. Custis was born less than a century 
after the death of his last progenitor to occupy a throne. The line of des- 
cent is as follows: 


I. His Majesty, King Charles II, was born at St. James's Palace, May 
29, 1630. After the execution of his father, Charles I, he was proclaimed 
in Scotland and in some parts of Ireland King of England, Scotland, 
France* and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. He was in exile, however, 
until the Restoration, being proclaimed King in Westminster Hall on May 
8, 1660. He returned to London, May 29, 1660, and was crowned April 
23, 1661. He died at Whitehall, February 6, 1684/5. By his wife, whom 
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he married May 31, 1661, Catherine of Braganza (November 25, 1638- 
December 31, 1705), daughter of King John IV, of Portugal, and sister of 
Kings Alfonso VI and Pedro II,° he had no issue. He was a firm believer 
in large families, however, as his fifteen children by five mistresses amply 
demonstrate. From Charles II descend in the direct male line (through 
these irregular channels) the present Dukes of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry, Grafton, St. Albans, and Richmond and Lennox. The lady who 
shared with King Charles the honor of being a Custis forebear was Barbara 
(1641-October 9, 1709), daughter of William Villiers, 2nd Viscount Grand- 
ison, and wife of Roger Palmer, Earl of Castlemaine. She was created 
Countess of Southampton and Duchess of Cleveland in 1670. 


II. Charlotte Fitzroy, daughter of King Charles II and Lady Castle- 
maine, is said to have been born September 5, 1664. She died February 
17, 1717/8. On February 6, 1676/7, she married Sir Edward Henry Lee, 
5th Baronet, who, having been affianced to Charlotte before 1674, was 
created 1st Earl of Lichfield, June 5, 1674, at the advanced age of nine 
years. Lady Lichfield was noted for her beauty. 


III. Lady Charlotte Lee, daughter of the above, was born March 13, 
1678, and died January 21, 1721. On January 2, 1698/9, she married 
Benedict Leonard Calvert, 4th Lord Baltimore, who was born March 21, 
1679, and died April 16, 1715. They were divorced in 1705. His Lord- 
ship’s great-grandfather, Sir George Calvert (1578/9-1632), was knighted 
by King James | in 1617, became first Baron Baltimore, of Baltimore, county 
Longford, in the Peerage of Ireland, in 1621, and, being much interested 
in England’s colonial enterprises, founded a small settlement, Avalon, in 
Newfoundland. His son, Cecilius, 2nd Baron Baltimore, received a charter 
for the Province of Maryland (1632), just after the death of his father, 
who was the real founder of the province. He married Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Arundel], 1st Lord Arundell of Wardour, who was descended, 
through his grandmother, from the illustrious House of Howard, Dukes 
of Norfolk. Their son, Charles, 3rd Lord Baltimore, Governor of Maryland 
from 1661 to 1675, succeeded his father in the latter year as proprietor of 
the province. He was a British major general. By his fourth wife, the 
widow Jane (Lowe) Sewell, he was the father of the 4th Baron, who mar- 


ried Lady Charlotte Lee. 


3On the occasion of King Pedro’s marriage at Heidelberg (1687), the nuptial oration was de- 
livered by Prof. Dr. Johannes Laurentius Crollius, whose great-great-grandnephew, Jacob Rever- 
comb, was the founder of that Virginia family. (See Rubincam, “Origin of the Revercombs of 
Virginia,” VMHB, LXIII [1955], 76-83.) 
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IV. Charles Calvert, 5th Lord Baltimore, son of the above, was born 
September 29, 1699, and died April 24, 1751. He married Mary Janssen 
and had a number of children, including Frederick (1732-1771), 6th and 
last Lord Baltimore, who had no issue by his wife, Lady Diana Egerton, but 
who fathered several illegitimate children; and Caroline, wife of Sir Robert 
Eden, 1st Baronet, of Maryland, Governor of the Province 1768-1776. 
From them descends, in the fifth generation, Sir Anthony Eden, K.G., the 


British Prime Minister. 


V. Benedict Swingate, illegitimate son of Charles, Sth Lord Baltimore, 
by a woman whose identity was never disclosed,* was born ca. 1724, and 
assumed the name of Calvert. His paternity was acknowledged by the 5th 
Baron Baltimore. He was appointed Collector of Customs at Patuxent in 
1744 and became a Member of the Provincial Council of Maryland in 
1745. He died at his estate, “Mt. Airy,” in Prince George’s County, Mary- 
land, January 9, 1788. On April 21, 1748, he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Charles Calvert, Governor of Maryland, who was presumably a son of 
Charles, 3rd Lord Baltimore. One of their children, George Calvert (1768- 
1838), married Rosalie Eugenia Stier, and had, among others, Caroline 
Maria, wife of Thomas Willing Morris, of Philadelphia; George Henry, 
poet and essayist, and Mayor of Newport, R. I.; and Charles Benedict Cal- 
vert, of Prince George’s County, Maryland, founder of the first agricultural 
research college in America and Member of Congress, 1861-1863. 


VI. Eleanor Calvert, daughter of the above, was born in 1754 and died 
September 28, 1811. She married (1) February 3, 1774, John Parke Custis, 
son of the late Colonel Daniel Parke Custis and his wife, Martha Dandridge, 
who since 1759 had been the wife of George Washington. John Parke 
Custis died in 1781, leaving a young widow with four children: Elizabeth 
Parke (1776-1832), married 1796, Thomas Law (1756-1834), son of 
Right Reverend Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, and brother of Edward, 
1st Baron Ellenborough; Martha Parke (1777-1854), married 1795, Tho- 
mas Peter; Eleanor Parke (1779-1852), married at Mt. Vernon, February 
22, 1799, Lawrence Lewis, nephew of General George Washington, and 
had issue; and George Washington Parke (see below). Eleanor (Calvert) 
Custis married (2) 1783, Dr. David Stewart. 


VII. George Washington Parke Custis, only son of John Parke and 
Eleanor (Calvert) Custis, was born April 30, 1781, and died October 10, 


4An unconfirmed family tradition asserts that she was an illegitimate daughter of King George 
II, according to some, and George I, according to others. 
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1857. He and his sister Eleanor (the famous “Nellie” Custis) were adopted 
by their step-grandfather, General Washington, and spent their youth at 
Mt. Vernon. As a young man, George W. P. Custis settled on the Arlington 
estate, which his father had purchased in 1778, and where he built the im- 
posing structure called Arlington House, now known as Lee Mansion. In 
1804 he married Mary Lee Fitzhugh. 


VIII. Mary Anne Randolph Custis was the only child of the above- 
named couple to survive infancy. She was born October 1, 1808, and died 
November 5, 1873. In 1831 she married Lieutenant Robert Edward Lee, 
United States Army, who was to achieve distinction thirty years later as the 
great Confederate general. They were the parents of seven children, of 
whom William Henry Fitzhugh Lee and Robert Edward Lee, Jr. married 
and had descendants. 

In addition to the Calverts, Custises, Lewises, and Lees, there is another 
American family descended from King Charles I]. The 4th Lord Balti- 
more and Lady Charlotte Lee, generation III, above, had a daughter, Jane 
Calvert, who married John Hyde, of Kingston Lisle, and had a daughter, 
Mary Calvert Hyde, who married George Mitchell, of Ireland. Their son, 
George Calvert Mitchell, settled at Royalton, N. Y., ca. 1810, and had 
descendants. 

So much for the line of descent from King Charles II. In the following 
Table of Ancestors we consider the complete royal ancestry back to the 
sixteenth century. 


1. Charles II, King of England and Scotland, etc.; b. May 29, 1630; 
reigned 1660-1685; d. February 6, 1684/5. Great-great-great-great- 
grandfather of George Washington Parke Custis. 


Parents 


2. Charles I, King of England and Scotland, etc.; b. Dunfermline, Scot- 
land, November 19, 1600; crowned King, February 2, 1626; decapi- 
tated at Whitehall, January 30, 1648/9; buried at Windsor. Married 
May 11, 1626, 

. Henrietta Maria, Princess of France; b. November 25, 1609; d. August 
31, 1666.° The Province of Maryland was named in Her Majesty's 
honor. 


" SSince this article was written, the author has noticed that writers differ as to the year of Queen 
Henrietta Maria’s death, some stating that it was in 1666, and others in 1669. Francis Sandford’s 
A Genealogical History of the Kings of England and Monarchs of Great Britain, published in 
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Grandparents 


4. James I, King of England (James VI of Scotland); b. Edinburgh 
Castle, June 19, 1566; succeeded his mother as King of Scotland, July 
24, 1567; succeeded his cousin, Queen Elizabeth I, as King of Eng- 
land, March 24, 1602/3; d. at Theobald, Herts, March 27, 1625; 
buried at Westminster Abbey. Married November 24, 1589, 


. Anne, Princess of Denmark; b. December 12, 1574; d. March 2, 
1618/19. 

. Henri IV, King of France and Navarre; b. December 14, 1553; assas- 
sinated May 14, 1610; succeeded his mother as King of Navarre, June 
9, 1572, and his cousin, Henri III, as King of France, August 1, 1589. 
Married (1) August 18, 1574, Marguerite de Valois, sister of King 
Charles IX, of France, and (2) by proxy, October 5, and in person, 
December 27, 1600, 


. Marie de’ Medici; b. at Florence, April 26, 1573; d. at Cologne, July 3, 
1642. 


Great-Grand parents 


8. Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, Earl of Rosse, and Duke of Albany; b. at 
Temple Newsam, Yorks, England, December 7, 1545; murdered Feb- 
ruary 10, 1566/7. Married (as her second husband) at Holyrood 
Palace, July 29, 1565, 

. Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots; b. at Linlithgow, December 7 or 8, 1542; 

succeeded her father, December 14, 1542, aged 7 days; m. (1) April 
24, 1558, Francis, Dauphin of France (afterwards King Francis II, d. 
December 5, 1560), (3) May 15, 1567, James Hepburn, 4th Earl of 
Bothwell; compelled to abdicate, July 24, 1567; beheaded at Fotherin- 
gay Castle, Northamptonshire, England, by order of her cousin, Queen 
Elizabeth I, February 8, 1586/7. 

10. Frederick II, King of Denmark and Norway; b. July 1, 1534; d. April 
4, 1588. Married July 20, 1572, 

II. Sophia of Mecklenburg; b. September 4, 1557; d. October 3, 1631. 


ie in the of her son, Charles II, declares (p. 554) that “she died on August 10, 1669." 
The Encyc Britannica, 13th ed. (1926), XIII, 273, assigns the date August 31, 1666 (as 
given in the text of this article), and The Encyclopedia Americana, Victory Edition (1945), XIV, 
98, gives August 31, 1669. Fine hes ses dhe se discrepancies 
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. Antoine de Bourbon, duc de Vendéme; b. April 22, 1518; d. Novem- 
ber 17, 1562. King of Navarre in right of his wife, 1554. Married 
October 20, 1548, 

13. Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre; b. January 7, 1528; d. June 9, 
1572. 

14. Francis I, Grand Duke of Tuscany; b. March 25, 1541; d. October 19, 
1587. Married December 16, i565, 

15. Johanna, Archduchess of Austria; b. January 24, 1547; d. April 10, 
1578. 


Great-Great-Grandparents 

16. Matthew Stewart, 4th Earl of Lennox; b. September 21, 1516; d. 
September 4, 1571. Regent of Scotland, 1570. Married July 6, 1544, 

17. Lady Margaret Douglas; b. October 8, 1515; d. March 9, 1577/8. 

18. James V, King of Scots; b. April 10, 1512; succeeded 1513; crowned 
at Stirling, September 21, 1513; d. at Falkland, December 14, 1542; 
m. (1) January 1, 1536/7, Madeleine de Valois, daughter of Francis 


I, King of France. Married (2) May 9, 1538, 

. Marie de Lorraine; b. November 22, 1515; d. at Edinburgh Castle, 
June 10, 1560. Regent of Scotland during the minority of her daughter, 
Queen Mary. (Her first husband was Louis d'Orléans, duc de 
Longueville. ) 

. Christian III, King of Denmark and Norway; b. August 12, 1503; d. 
January 1, 1559; succeeded 1534. Married October 29, 1525, 

. Dorothea of Saxe-Lauenburg; b. July 9, 1511; d. October 7, 1571. 

. Ulrich III, Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Giistrow; b. April 21, 
1528; d. March 14, 1603. Married (1) February 16, 1556, 

. Elisabeth of Denmark; b. 1524; d. October 15, 1586. 

. Charles, Duke of Vendéme; b. June 2, 1489; d. March 25, 1537. Mar- 
ried May 18, 1513, 

. Frangoise d’Alengon; d. September 14, 1550. 

. Henri CID) d’Albret, King of Navarre, duc d’Albret, Peer of France; 
b. April 18, 1503; d. May 29, 1555. Married (as her 2nd husband) 
January 24, 1527, 


I 

2 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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27. Margaret, Princess of France;* b. April 11, 1492; d. December 21, 1549; 
m. (1) December 12, 1509, Charles IV, Duke of Alengon. 


28. Cosimo I, Grand Duke of Tuscany; b. June 11, 1519; d. April 21, 1574. 
Succeeded his cousin, Alessandro de’ Medici, as Duke of Florence, 
1537. First Grand Duke of Tuscany, 1569; crowned at Rome by Pope 
Pius V, 1570. Married (1) March 29, 1539, 


29. Eleonora di Toledo; b. ca. 1522; d.. December 18, 1562. 


30. Ferdinand I, Holy Roman Emperor, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
etc.; b. March 10, 1503; d. July 25, 1564. Succeeded his brother-in- 
law, Louis II, as King of Hungary and Bohemia, 1526, and his brother, 
Charles V, as Emperor, 1558. Married May 25, 1521, 


31. Anna of Hungary and Bohemia; b. July 23, 1503; d. January 27, 1547. 


6Princess Margaret (better known as Marguerite d’Angouléme), wife of King Henri d’Albret 
of Navarre, was sister of Francis I, King of France, and daughter of Charles, Count of Angouléme, 
by his wife, Louise, daughter of Philip II, Duke of Savoy. Philip was son of Louis, of 
Savoy, and grandson of the widowed Amadeus VIII, Duke of Savoy, who abdicated in 1434, re- 
tired to a hermitage, and in 1439, although not in holy orders, was elected Pope as Felix V, in 
opposition to Eugenius IV. He renounced his claim to the pontificate in 1449, and was created 
a cardinal by his successful rival, Pope Nicholas V, successor of Eugenius IV. Thus, G. W. P. 
Custis was y Benet from the legitimate son of a pope Cor at least an antipope)! 
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NOTES 


JOHANN GEORG ROSENBERGER (1755-1779), HESSIAN SOLDIER — Gen- 
ealogical correspondents have frequently found me impatient with their suggestion 
of a “Hessian soldier” origin of Pennsylvania-German families of the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, a suggestion which comes most often from persons who seem to be 
ignorant of the very large German migrations to colonial Pennsylvania, which began 
in the late 17th century and continued through the 18th, and who seem to believe 
that the Hessian soldiers of the Revolution were the most numerous Germans who 
came to colonial America. I have been especially impatient with the suggestion of a 
“Hessian soldier” origin of the Rosenberger family of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
inasmuch as Heinrich Rosenberger was living in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
as early as 1729, and Erasmus Rosenberger came to Pennsylvania in 1749 and pur- 
chased land in Virginia in 1776. I have remarked that a “family tradition” of a 
“Hessian soldier” ancestor is usually about as trustworthy as a “family tradition” that 
“there were three brothers . . .” I have therefore found of particular interest the 
information that there was in fact a Rosenberger among the German troops in the 
American Revolution. The recent publication of The Ansbach-Bayreuth Troops in 
the American War for Independence 1777-1783 (Die Ansbach-Bayreuther Truppen 
im Amerikanischen Unabhangigkeitskrieg 1777-1783) by Erhard Stidtler, in Volume 
8 of the Publications (Freie Schriftenfolge) of the Gesellschaft fiir Familienforschung 
in Franken (Nuremberg, 1956), lists, on page 147, Johann Georg Rosenberger, 
Private (Gemeiner), 4th Bayreuth Regiment, from Kirchenlamitz, died May 19, 
1779, age 24 years, a Pietist. — Francis Coleman Rosenberger. 


THE VIRGINIA GENEALOGIST — A new quarterly magazine, The Virginia 
Genealogist, began publication with the January-March 1957 issue. Each number 
contains 48 pages 9 by 6 inches and there will be a full annual index. John Frederick 
Dorman, of Washington, D. C., a most capable young genealogist, is the editor. 

Among the features which will be included in the first volume are wills of Middle- 
sex, Henry, Bedford, and Brunswick counties; local notices from the Virginia Gazette 
issues which were discovered after the comprehensive index to that newspaper was 
published; marriages and obituaries from other Virginia newspapers; an article in 
George H. S. King’s series, “Copies of Extant Wills from Counties Whose Records 
Have Been Destroyed”; a 1768 tax book of James City County whose colonial records 
have been destroyed); Warwick County court orders, 1647 (fragments from almost 
completely destroyed county records); and Revolutionary War pension abstracts. 
There will also be book reviews, notes of general interest, and queries submitted by 
subscribers. 

The subscription price is $5.00 per year. Address: The Virginia Genealogist, Box 
4883, Washington 8, D. C. 
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THE PAPERS OF JAMES MADISON — The University of Virginia and the 
University of Chicago are jointly sponsoring a new edition of the Papers of James 
Madison, The annotated twenty-two volume set, which will be twelve years in prep- 
aration, is to be published by the University of Chicago Press, beginning about 1960. 
The work is supervised by a board of editors consisting of Leonard D. White and 
William T, Hutchinson of the University of Chicago and William M. E. Rachal, 
designated by the University of Virginia. Ralph L. Ketcham, on leave from Syracuse 
University, is associate editor; and William H. Gaines, Jr., formerly with the Virginia 
State Library, is assistant editor. Jean Schneider is executive secretary. A special 
advisory board of distinguished scholars will be available for consultation on technical 
and policy matters. The collecting and editing of the Madison Papers was made 
possible by a grant of $150,000.00 by the Rockefeller Foundation, a grant of $200,- 
000.00 by the Ford Foundation, an appropriation of $10,000.00 for each year of the 
current biennium by the General Assembly of Virginia, and commitments by the 
two universities. Anyone owning or knowing the location of letters to or from James 
Madison or from his wife, Dolley Madison, will please write to the Editors, The 
Papers of James Madison, 1126 East 59 Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NICHOLAS MARTIAU — The following entry in the French Huguenot Church 
on Threadneedle Street in London may shed some light on the point of origin in 
France of Nicholas Martiau of Yorktown, Virginia: 


TOCHE, Richard fils de Denis Toche, de Dieppe, et de Perretta Duran, sa femme. 
Temoins: Richard Panner, Nicholas Martiau, Elizabeth Lian, themoins Anglois. 
May 11, 1615. 


The French traveler to Virginia, Durand de Dauphine, may have been a connec- 
tion of Martiau, with roots in Dieppe near the Manche. — John E. Manahan. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED ~— At its meeting on February 21, 1957, the Executive 
Committee of the Virginia Historical Society reélected all officers of the Society. 


QUERIES 
“MAJOR” ROBERT BAILEY (fl. 1810's-1820’s) — Can anyone supply me with the 


precise date of death, or guide me to any extant letters, of this gambler and all-around 
“sporting gentleman”? About the age of forty-nine he published his autobiography 
under the title of The Life and Adventures . . . up to December, 1821 . . . (Rich- 
mond, 1822). I am contemplating an annotated edition of this highly readable bit 
of Virginiana. — Curtis Carroll Davis, A-2 Homewood Apartments, Baltimore 18, 
Maryland. 


WILLIAM SHELTON — Can anyone supply the date of birth of William Shelton 
who died in 1800 in Louisa County, Virginia, and the surname of his wife Susanna. 
It is thought that he was born at “Rural Plains,” Ellerson, Hanover County, Virginia. 
Brothers were John, David, Samuel, and Joseph. Sister was named Mary. — Albert 
N. De Clue, Cliff Street, Gilbertsville, New York. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Historie of Travell into Virginia Britania (1612). By Witu1aM Srracuey. Edited 
by Louis B. Wright and Virginia Freund. London: Printed for the Hakluyt So 
ciety by Robert MacLehose, and Co., 1953. xxvii, 221 pp. $7.50. 


Ir is fortunate indeed to have a new edition of this significant contemporary account 
dealing in large part with early Virginia. The first edition of this, being then edited 
by R. H. Major, appeared a little over a century ago and is now difficult to locate and 
to use readily, It is interesting that The Historie appears again under the same 
auspices and in almost an identical binding, that of the Hakluyt Society. When 
source materials such as this are easily available, the study, and particularly the 
presentation, of history is richer, especially that given in the more popular form, In 
the case of early Virginia, it is vital to consult a variety of authors such as Strachey, 
Percy, Hamor, and Rolfe. It is not enough to draw too heavily on a single, or just a 
few sources. 

As Major, in the introduction to the 1849 edition, commented: “That [William 
Strachey] the author was a man of an intelligent and observing mind will be evident. 
. . » That he was a man of considerable learning will be likewise evident; although 
it must be acknowledged that he was not without a tincture of the pedantry common 
to the age. .. .” The present editors have done much to satisfy Major's lament of the 
paucity of information about Strachey. There is an excellent documented essay on 
William Strachey and his work, together with appropriate notes on the three existing 
copies of his manuscript account which is published in this volume. The bibliographi- 
cal notes on these, especially those relating to the material on Strachey, will prove 
very rewarding to those who consult them. 

Strachey’s Historie is not a chronological account of the English in Virginia, being 
but a part of a larger work which he never brought to completion, This account em- 
braces three parts opening with a “Praemonition to the Reader” which in essence is a 
defense of English colonization endeavors, emphasizing some of the particular rea- 
sons and objectives. Then follows “The First Booke” which, in its nine separate 
sections, describes the country of Virginia, telling of its geography, its natural re- 
sources, its plants and animals and particularly the Indian, It is clear that Strachey 
found the natives of particular interest and made a lot of personal observations of his 
own, although he draws on the work of others as well. He describes the Indian in 
some detail] — his appearance, his customs, what he ate, and how he lived, fought, 
and died. In dealing with his religion, it seems clearly apparent that the spread of 
the Christian gospel to the heathen was a basic consideration in Strachey’s thinking. 

The concluding section of the narrative, labeled “The Second Booke,” is an at- 
tempt to recount the early discoveries in America, at Roanoke and along the New 
England coast, in some detail. It is regretted that the author did not find time to do 
much of the same for Jamestown’'s first five years. Following this, the editors have 
included the Indian dictionary, or glossary which, although not a part of the Prince- 


eee 
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ton copy of the manuscript, being edited here, is a part of the British Museum copy 
(edited in 1849) as well as of the Bodleian copy. 

The editors evaluate the Historie as “more significant today as evidence of the 
attitude and interest of a group of expansionists bent upon promoting colonization 
overseas than it is as an eye-witness account of events in Virginia.” Although this is, 
perhaps, true, it should not obscure the fact that there are valuable data scattered 
throughout the work that adds specifically to the detail of early Virginia happenings 
of significance. There is important word on the Pocahontas story, the first cultiva- 
tion of tobacco by the English, the attempts to manufacture glass and to produce 
silk, the Kecoughtan (Elizabeth City-Hampton) settlement, Dr, Lawrence Bohun’s 
medicinal work, some of Captain Samuel Argall’s exploits and Indian trade. This 
list could be expanded in several directions. 

The Strachey account is very carefully edited here. The Major notes from the 
1849 edition are repeated (with identification) and additional notes by the present 
editors utilize the significant findings of the last century. The occasional essay type 
notes are excellent and the wish is that there were more of them. The index, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, is on the abbreviated side and consequently not as helpful as 
it might be. Illustrations are sparse, too, there being only four — a page of the manu- 
script and three maps, including the Tindall “Draughte” of 1608, The 1849 edition 
has a better record in this respect. 

The editors and publishers have sought to reproduce the Strachey manuscript as 
faithfully as possible in print in regards to spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and 
the like. This is, perhaps, doing the expected and the academic thing. It results, 
however, in difficult reading. This may affect its general use, and the general use 
of such manuscripts is rightly to be encouraged. It is recognized that such a general- 
ized statement as this only poses a problem and does not answer it. In this case, 
editors Wright and Freund have selected a course and held to it in an admirable, 
scholastic fashion. Students and readers should be grateful to them for a job well 
done. 


Colonial National Historical Park Cuartes E, Harton, Jr. 


A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. By Winston S. Cuurcritt. Volume 
Il — The New World, New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1956. xi, 410 pp. 
$6.00, 


Sin Winston has published the second volume of his projected four volume work. 
In it he continues his magnificent prose and his conventional approach. His two 
volumes which have so far appeared are so conventional in their attitude and treat- 
ment that save for two fatal drawbacks they might be recommended to teachers of 
survey courses in English history as text- -books. The first drawback is the price; at 
six dollars a volume the set will cost twenty-four dollars, or about four times what 
superior text-books, superior in everything but eloquence and style, would cost. The 
second failing is Sir Winston's indifference to the unfolding of social and economic 
history. Looking back on his illustrious career as a statesman, one seems to detect 
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a supreme indifference in Sir Winston to the lives and well-being of the British 
masses, except as their content or discontent affected the greatness of the Empire, 
the status of the royal family, or the winning of a war. The author of this book is 
essentially the retired statesman, who in the past fired the hearts of the Free World 
by some of the noblest phrases ever used to turn defeat into victory, and now fires 
our imaginations by his splendid drama of the development of the British constitution. 

His first volume was divided into three books. So is his second. Books IV, V, and 
VI are called “Renaissance and Reformation,” “The Civil War,” and “The Restora- 
tion,” and taken together they carry the story from the accession of Henry VII in 
1485 to the “Glorious Revolution of 1688.” And again his “books” are subdivided into 
chapters. There are ten chapters in “Renaissance and Reformation,” eight in each of 
the next two books, but no single chapter anywhere devoted solely to the life of the 
people, or exclusively to social or economic change of which these two centuries were 
so full. In fact one begins to suspect that Churchill agrees whole-heartedly with the 
late Professor Freeman that history is past politics. At any rate, as a retired politician, 
that is where his interest lies, Great as he was as a war leader, and great as he is as 
a reteller of England's past, he was, and is, a man of rather narrow sympathies and 
interests, It is not that he was, or is, unaware of social and economic change, he is 
merely indifferent. Where such change caused popular discontent, and where such 
discontent resulted in political upheaval, as for example in Ket’s rebellion, he gives 
a superb brief summary, concisely and accurately setting the political or constitu- 
tional story in its social background. 

Even in his chosen field of purely political history, he is a somewhat opinionated 
old hero, He dislikes Puritans, including the greatest ruler England ever had, Oliver 
Cromwell. It will be remembered that the first Sir Winston was a Cavalier. In 
general he has little regard for things of the spirit, unless that spirit happens to be 
patriotism. What comes closer home to most of us though is that while Jamestown 
is dismissed with a page or so, one chapter is entitled “The Mayflower.” 

In this as in his earlier volume, Sir Winston has had the benefit of the very best 
professional advice, and in this volume also he has frequently ignored or over-ridden 
the advice of the professors. 

Tuomas Cary Jonson 
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Governor Tryon and His Palace. By Avtonzo Tuomas Ditt. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1955. ix, 304 pp. $5.00. 


In 1767 Governor William Tryon of North Carolina determined to build a perma- 
nent seat of government for that colony, “a Governors House [which] will exceed 
for Magnificence & architecture any edifice on the continent.” Designed by James 
Hawks, the building was near enough finished by 1770 to be put into use and was 
destined to become a source of both pride and abjuration for the North Carolinians 
—depending upon the section of the colony in which they lived. In the militant back 
country the Palace became one of the controversial issues in that chain reaction that 


has become known as the War of the Regulation. Even after the building fell into 
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disuse, it was still probably one of the finest examples of majestic architecture in the 
colonies until it was destroyed by fire the night of February 1, 1798. Thus disappeared 
one of the last vestiges of royal authority in North Carolina. 

Despite a title indicating a specialized study, this work could have borne any one 
of several titles: The Administration of Governor Tryon, The Early Development of 
New Bern, The Life and Times of Tryon’s Palace, or even Some Early Incidents in 
North Carolina History, Other than a chapter entitled “Palace on the Trent,” there 
is little concerning the Palace as such—probably the result of a paucity of source 
material, It is the study, in a sense, of peripheral developments with the Governor's 
Palace as the hub. More than anything else, it is the story of North Carolina, both 
as colony and state, during the years when the Palace was standing. 

There is a certain lack of continuity in this book, primarily because of its arrange- 
ment in a series of essays. Several chapters are particularly well done, especially the 
one that covers the social, political, and cultural developments in New Bern durin 
the 1780-1790’s. Documentation is confined to a series of chapter-by-chapter biblio- 
graphical essays in the back of the book. A good bibliography and an excellent index 
add to the usefulness of the volume. 

Mr. Dill writes with a most readable and lucid style. He has presented what is 
known about the Palace in an interesting and entertaining manner. In reading this 
book, one finds himself wishing that a chapter, or possibly an appendix, had been in- 
cluded giving some of the details of the reconstruction of the Palace, some of the 
difficulties encountered and how they were overcome. 


Epwarp M. Ritey 
Colonial Williamsburg 


Bacon's Rebellion: The Contemporary News Sheets. Edited by Hanry Finestone. 
Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1956. ii, 41 pp. $2.60. 


Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia in 1676 was important news to the English govern- 
ment and exciting news to the English people. Now, in a handsome little volume, we 
have convenient reprints of two pamphlets—“Strange News from Virginia,” and 
“More News from Virginia”—that were issued in London in 1677 to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public, As Harry Finestone, professor of English at the University 
of Virginia and editor of the volume, points out, these pamphlets were in the nature 
of newspapers in a period when organs for the dissemination of news were few, ap- 
peared—at best—at weekly intervals, and were subject to government regulation. 

As historical sources of what actually happened during Bacon's Rebellion, the news- 
letters are of little value, for they merely paraphrase and “pad out” what others saw 
and reported, Moreover, new errors crept into the newsletter version of events. 
For example, “Strange News from Virginia” reports that Bacon won a victory over 
Susquehannocks before he turned on the Occaneechees in May of 1676, although 
even Bacon did not claim to have fought the Susquehannocks. In fact it was the 
friendly Occaneechees who defeated the enemy Susquehannocks, and who were then 
treacherously attacked by Bacon “to the dishonor of the English nation,” as Governor 
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Berkeley put it, The newsletters are valuable, however, for showing what impression 
ordinary Londoners received of the happenings across the ocean. 

The title page is an excellent piece of work, ornamented by the image of a wild 
boar taken from the bookplate of Francis Bacon, first Lord Verulam (to which family 
Nathaniel Bacon was related), The great Lord Chancellor used the representation 
of a boar as a crest on the covers of books acquired and specially bound for his own 
library. The Bacon “boar crest” binding is one of the most noble products of the 
bookmaker’s art, and it is a pity that the binding of the present volume, in which a 
greatly-reduced image of the Bacon boar has been impressed on a plain blue cover, 
falls tar short of the seventeenth-century binder’s art, and far short of the excellence 
of the twentieth-century title page. 

In addition to the two brief newsletters, Mr. Finestone has included a two-page 
“Introduction,” a four-page “Summary of Bacon's Rebellion,” a two-page “Biblio- 
graphical Note,” and a two-page “Note on the Texts,” in which — surprisingly — no 
mention is made of Professor Abernethy’s excellent edition of “More News from 
Virginia” published in Charlottesville by the McGregor Library in 1943. 

In addition to the Bacon “boar crest” the book reproduces the central section of the 
“Map of Virginia and Maryland” published by John Speed in London in 1676, and a 
portion of one of the cartouches on that map. 

Witcoms E, Wasnsurn 


Institute of Early American History and Culture 


David Crockett: The Man and the Legend, By James Arxins Suackrorp, Edited 
by John B. Shackford. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1956. 
xiv, 338 pp. $6.00. 


“Born on a Mountaintop in Tennessee, Greenest State in the Land of the Free,” 
Davy, Davy Crockett became one of the indestructible legends of America, He kilt 
him a bar at the age of three, and went right on killing bears on successive frontiers 
across Tennessee and on into Texas. He went to Congress, fixed up the laws of the 
country, and went on to die in the Alamo. A plain-spoken frontiersman with a 
gargantuan sense of humor, his words—or words attributed to him—were on every- 
one’s lips for more than one generation. In his day, there were Davy Crockett 
Almanacs purporting to contain his observations, after the manner of Poor Richard, 
and long after his day, children wore Davy Crockett caps. 

There really was, although the legend almost completely hides him, a Colonel 
David Crockett, who served as a scout in the Creek War, sat for several terms in the 
Tennessee legislature, was a Whig Congressman from Tennessee, and who died in 
the Alamo. Professor Shackford has attempted to separate this historical David 
Crockett from the Davy Crockett of legend. Solemnly and painstakingly, he peels off 
layer after layer of legend in the faint hope of finding a core of truth. Thus he 
demonstrates, with great patience and a careful collation of documents, just what part 
David played in the writing of the “spurious” Life of Crockett, the equally spurious 
Life of Martin Van Buren, Lion of the West, and Texas Exploits. He concludes that 
only the Autobiography was actually written by Crockett. Thus, too, he contends that 
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Crockett’s main interest in Congress was in the passage of a land bill which would 
give him and his frontiersmen neighbors title, at reasonable rates, to the lands they 
occupied. 

The core of truth which the author finds after peeling off the layers of fiction is 
that Crockett, who was originally a Jacksonian, grew suspicious of the predacious 
gang of Jacksonians in Nashville and Washington, and went over to the Whigs. 
Specifically, he objected to Jackson's exercise of arbitrary personal power, even when 
it was wrapped in the verbiage of democracy and the common man. The Whig man- 
agers found in Crockett a foil for Jackson, a crude frontiersman of native wit and 
rough intellectual force, and they exploited him to combat Jackson's appeal as a man 
of the people. They duped him into supporting internal improvements, the bank, 
and the tariff—all the measures which, in the Jacksonian mythology, were of the 
aristocracy! 

Unfortunately, this too bears the earmarks of legend. This is what the Jacksonians 
said about David Crockett, and latter-day Jacksonians have been repeating it for 
years. Vernon Partington accepted the doctrine that Crockett was a dupe of the 
upper-class, aristocratic Whigs, and Professor Shackford has not attempted to peel 
off this layer of legend. His literary criticism, careful and penetrating, can be ac- 
cepted: Crockett undoubtedly didn’t write the books ascribed to him. But the his- 
torical analysis leaves much to be desired, and David Crockett remains wrapped in 
myth, 

Which is, of course, precisely where he should be. Yes, Virginia, there was a 
Davy Crockett, mighty hunter, mighty scout, and mighty handy with a gun when 
bars, and Injuns, and preying politicians came around. David Crockett believed in 
his own myth, and did much to perpetuate it, The language is richer for the words 
he uttered—and were attributed to him—and the land is richer for the lore, Davy, 
Davy Crockett... . 

B, Hesserrine 
University of Wisconsin 


A Jefferson Profile as Revealed in His Letters, Selected and Arranged with an In- 
troduction by Saut K. Papover. New York: The John Day Co., 1956. xxiv, 359 
pp: $5.00. 

Tus is a readable volume of 180 letters, or parts of letters, selected from the some 

18,000 surviving papers of Thomas Jefferson. Dr. Padover, Dean of the School of 

Politics at the New School for Social Research and author or editor of numerous books 

including four on Jefferson, disclaims any attempt to satisfy either the Jefferson 

scholar or the historian. His aim, he states in a rather pedestrian introduction, is 

“more modest[:] . . . to give pleasure to the general reader and to help Americans 

make or renew the acquaintance of an exciting historic figure whose stature is in- 

creasing with the years.” 

Even the general reader, however, is at times likely to wish that Mr. Padover had 
taken his editorial responsibility somewhat more seriously, His use of accompanying 
explanatory or identifying notes, for example, is erratic and quite inconsistent through- 
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out, Mr. Padover has a tendency to identify the easily identifiable, and ignore the 
more difficult. As one case, out of many, in point: he informs his general reader that 
the James Madison to whom Jefferson wrote the letter of February 4, 1816 (pp. 264- 
265), was “Secretary of State in Madison's Administration [and] . . . President 
of the United States from 1817 to 1825.” Yet he fails to identify the Samuel Adams 
of the letter of February 26, 1800, or the Giovanni Fabbroni of the letter of June 8, 
1778, or the Abbé de Arnal of the letter of July 9, 1787, and so on. A few times 
within the book, and for no immediately discernible reason, he will accompany a 
specific letter with a rather long informative footnote, as he does with the letter to 
Alexander I, Czar of Russia, June 15, 1814, or with the letter to Condorcet of 
August 30, 1791. For the remainder of the time, Mr. Padover leaves it up to the 
reader to figure out or be confused by numerous references which would benefit from 
accompanying material, and several which virtually demand an explanation. 

It seems to me, similarly, that some specific comments concerning the sources of 
the present text would not irritate the general reader, and might erase some doubts 
and questions from the mind of at least one more specialized reader. 

But Jefferson's letters themselves are the important thing, and Mr. Padover’s 
selections are well chosen, and more than compensate for the occasional inadequacies 
of his editorial method. Here is the Jefferson who has been reintroduced to the 
American public during the last twenty years: the practical politician, the devoted 
father, the insatiable intellectual, the liberal philosopher, and all the other re- 
markable facets of one of the indisputably great individuals of western culture. It 
is no longer controversial to state, further, that Jefferson is one of the great letter 
writers and literary stylists, and it is good to make a sampling of these remarkable 
letters available to more and more readers. The greatness of these letters, however, 
does not justify an editor's failure to present them adequately. It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Padover did not exert himself a bit more strenuously. 

Pepen 
University of Missouri 


Lincoln and the Tools of War. By Rosert V. Bruce. Foreword by Benjamin P. 
Tuomas. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1956. xvi, 368 pp. 
$5.00. 


Acrnoucn thousands of books and articles have been written about Abraham Lincoln 
and it has seemed that there was not the minutest segment of his life which had 
remained to be treated, yet the world had been asleep on one important aspect until 
Robert V. Bruce came along. Why had not someone before now remembered that 
Lincoln from his earliest days had been interested in mechanical devices, how they 
were put together and how they worked; that Lincoln had delivered a lecture back in 
Illinois on “Discoveries and Inventions”; and that he had actually taken out a patent 
on an ingenious but unworkable contraption to help flatboats over sandbars. Bruce 
remembered all this from having delved in some little research for another author. 
So, he decided to ferret out Lincoln's interests in military weapons when the war 
came on, and make a book of his findings. 
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Bruce used not only the more evident sources on Lincoln, such as his writings, 
including the recently-opened-up Robert Todd Lincoln Collection, but also the 
unworked manuscripts in the ordnance divisions of the Army and the Navy — now 
collected and housed in the National Archives. The length to which authors will go 
(no doubt propelled by their publishers), to evade the use of the little footnote 
numbers, citing sources of information, has led the present author to adopt a method 
of grouping his notes at the end of his book in such a manner as to make a new 
invention — but still not quite as servicable as the old system of numbers in the 
text and the notes at the bottom of the pages. 

When the war broke out, swarms of inventors, lobbyists, arms manufacturers, 
visionaries, and crackpots swooped down upon Washington. They were eager to have 
the government adopt their weapons, any one of which would likely win the war 
in short order. The more practical weapons were such as submarines, double-barrelled 
cannon, machine guns, rifled cannon, breech-loading firearms, liquid fire, poison gas, 
land and sea mines, and explosive bullets. Gruff old James W. Ripley was Chief of 
Army Ordnance, and he it was who must listen to this horde and decide which 
ideas were to be accepted and which rejected. It was easy enough for him, for he 
was fixed in his views —no new weapons. Produce the ones already in existence 
and standardize ammunition. Within reason this was sound, for with all his pre- 
cautions, the variety of ammunition in use by the Federal armies before the war 
was over was appalling. 

But here was where Abraham Lincoln came in. From the very beginning of his 
presidency, he was vitally interested in new weapons and his door was always open 
to anyone who had a new weapon to display. He constantly visited the government 
offices concerned, and time after time he attended the testing of weapons — and at 
least once his life was endangered by one exploding. But Lincoln had sound 
ideas and it was due to his insistence that the breech-loading rifle and the machine 
gun were adopted by the Federal armies. 

This book is a mine of information on all these gadgets and weapons, sensible and 
foolish; in fact, it is so rich as to become almost encyclopaedic. Yet it is always 
interesting, and at times, amusing. Professor Bruce’s thumbnail sketches of almost 
every character introduced adds to the interest. 
E. Merton Courter 


University of Georgia 


The Desolate South, 1865-1866: A Picture of the Battlefields and of the Devastated 
Confederacy, By Joun T. Trowsrmce. Edited by Gonpon New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce; Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1956. xvi, 320 
pp: $6.00. 

Tue South has been a tempting field for Yankee missionary work since the days of 

Nat Turner and the Southampton insurrection. In ante-bellum days abolitionists, 

schoolma’ams, and vendors of Yankee notions waged an undeclared war against 

Southern customs and Southern pocketbooks. Postwar years foisted on the South 

roving reporters, the Freedmen’s Bureau, carpetbaggers, and absentee owners. Much 
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later came the misnumbered “second invasion.” Southerners have welcomed these 
latter-day restorers of old homes and old customs, but Southerners are stil] suspicious 
of outlanders in general and Yankees in particular who want to tell them how to 
run the South. Well they might be, with this hundred years, and more, of ex- 
perience. 

John T. Trowbridge was a typical Yankee, an upstate New Yorker, and a prac- 
ticing journalist and author. Curious about the war (the great journalistic event of 
his century) in which he had taken no part, he accepted with alacrity the assignment 
of a Hartford publisher to go south in the late summer of 1865 and report on what he 
found. 

The Desolate South, or (as it was called in its original edition) A Picture of the 
Desolated States and the Work of Reconstruction was the result. Though biased in 
his point of view, Trowbridge was forthright in his reporting. He wrote clearly and 
interestingly even when he wrote with a mission, Of the early postwar accounts of 
the South his is decidedly superior. Under its new title his book has been issued in 
an edition skilfully condensed by Gordon Carroll. 

Trowbridge reported on all of the major battlefields east of the Mississippi. That 
these battlefields were no longer peopled by soldiers but by the death the soldiers had 
left behind gives sometimes a special poignancy to his writing. To the author's text 
Mr. Carroll has added authentic old photographs which emphasize Trowbridge’s 
points. Trowbridge interviewed people in all of the Southeast and recorded what 
they told him. Although his reporting has a ring of authenticity, he seems never to 
have realized that the class of Southerner who might have told him the most was 
unavailable for his interviews. He heard the victorious and the discontented. He 
did not hear the proud defeated. Nevertheless, his record is one of considerable 
validity—if the point of view of the author and the nature of his Southern acquain- 
tances are remembered. 

There is naturally much that is specifically about Virginia—Harpers Ferry, Bull 
Run, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Richmond, and more. His picture of Rich- 
mond is extensive and interesting. The objectivity which the present publishers 
claim for him is, however, belied by such reports as his mention of the expected sale 
of desks from the Virginia (and Confederate) Capitol for use in the freedman’s 
schools: “I can fancy no finer poetical justice than the conversion of the seats on 
which sat the legislators of the great slave empire, and the desks on which they wrote, 
into seats and desks for little Negro children learning to read.” 

Trowbridge’s picture is a clear one because he did have bias and because he wrote 
with honest prejudice. It should not be discounted as a valid and interesting picture 
of the South, but neither should the publishers try to change its focus. 

Mr. Carroll has done a splendid job in presenting the book to a new audience. 
He has not, however, replaced the first edition as a proper reference for scholars, and 
even the addition of handsome illustrations hardly compensates for the failure to 


provide an index. 
Virginia State Library 


Ricnarp Barxspace 
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The Southern Claims Commission, By Frank W. Kuincperc. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1955. ix, 261 pp. $3.50. 


Tue author of this study carries researches into American history for the decades after 
the Civil War to an ultimate finality. Unlike historians of an earlier generation, Mr. 
Klingberg does not base his findings on contemporary historians and memorialists; 
he is not content with the examination of newspaper files, official documents, and 
other published sources. He delves into the inexhaustible correspondence and com- 
mittee and bureau investigations deposited in the Nationa] Archives at Washington. 

What Mr. Klingberg was looking for is still more novel. He was not looking for 
the doings of Negroes, carpetbaggers, industrialists, and the other actors usually con- 
sidered by investigators into the times of President Grant. His has been a less com- 
prehensive quest. It is the description of the work of an agency charged with the 
settling of claims against the Federal government for damages done by invading 
Union soldiers to the property of inhabitants of the Southern Confederacy who 
claimed they were loyal to the United States. The Federal government did not under- 
estimate the number of persons in the South who were loyal to the Union cause and 
conscientiously believed that such persons should have compensation for the wrongs 
imposed upon them by the armed agents of a government whose friendship they 
deserved. 

The author in describing the organization and operation of the Southern Claims 
Commission has done the most meticulous piece of research with which I am ac- 
quainted. He has traveled far and wide and extended his findings to sources both 
within and without the National Archives. He writes complete sketches of Asa Owen 
Aldis and the other members of the Southern Claims Commission. He explains the 
criteria of this body in appraising loyalty to the Federal government and in esti- 
mating damages done by the invading forces. He proves, interestingly enough, that 
in the 1870's honesty and painstaking devotion to the public service were not con- 
fined to Prussian bureaucrats. He describes an agency of the Grant Administration 
that attended to its duties in a conscientious fashion. The Aldis board acted in 
keeping with the austerities of the Yankee tradition. It created no gravy-train for 
those thousands of hero-pretending and pap-seeking Americans to ride on after the 
dangers of flying bullets had passed. Of the sixty million dollars claimed by Southern 
loyalists only four and one-half million dollars were granted by what Mr. Klingberg 
calls “the severe tests of the commission.” 

I am disappointed that the author confines his searching investigations to the un- 
earthing of the precise behavior of a forgotten government bureau. He tells us that 
the data with which he is concerned “contain a wealth of economic and social in- 
formation with which to supplement other community and personal records of the 
South.” I was hoping that chapters in the history of the Confederacy over which 
good Southerners are inclined to gloss would be revealed. These hidden chapters, in 
the opinions of Jefferson Davis and E. Merton Coulter, were one of the main reasons 
why the Confederacy failed. They are concerned with the disloyalty of so many 
native Southerners to the Confederate cause. Mr. Klingberg starts significantly in 
this direction when in his first chapter he uses the researches of others to explain the 
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great amount of sedition and disloyalty in the South between 1861 and 1865. But 
he does not follow up this suggestive beginning with the elaboration of the details his 
researches must have revealed. The able scholar, which Mr. Klingberg has proved 
himself to be, should reexamine his huge cabinets of notes to elucidate Confederate 
disloyalty as a main thesis. It is disappointing that a scholar of his energy and in- 
telligence should center his efforts on the narrow subject to which the book under 
review in confined. 


Francis B, SimKins 
Longwood College 


Chessie’s Road. By Cuantes W. Turner. Richmond: Garrett & Massie, 1956. 

xi, 286 pp. $4.90. 

Tus is the “first full length history” ( p. vii) of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
It recounts the mergers and acquisitions of all the component parts of the present 
system, lists the names of all the presidents, vice-presidents, directors, and many 
of the lesser officers, describes the rolling stock and equipment in some detail in 
various periods, gives certain statistics of traffic composition, alludes to net profit 
figures and labor relations, and mentions the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Virginia State Corporation Commission. 

Chessie’s Road is not an authorized history, written for public relations purposes. 
On the other hand, it is hardly more than a chronicle or record of names and events. 
There is no attempt to assess the activities of Collis P. Huntington, the Van Sweringen 
brothers, or Robert R. Young. There is no analysis of the competitive situation of the 
C. & O. as against the Norfolk and Western, the Virginian, or the northern coal 
roads. The coal traffic is mentioned but receives no analytic treatment. In short, the 
critical function of the historian is almost completely abdicated. 

One of the reasons for this is undoubtedly that the book is written primarily from 
published sources. The footnotes refer mainly to the Annual Reports of the railroad, 
Railway Age, and various newspapers. There are some contracts and a few “manu 
scripts” and “notes” cited, but they are undated and it is not clear whether or not 
they are contemporary. The author's industry in searching newspaper files is ad 
mirable, but other sources would have been more rewarding. It seems to me impossible 
to write the history of a railroad (or any other institution) without getting into the 
minds of the men who made the decisions. Usually the only way to do this is through 
their correspondence or personal records. Beyond these there are the case decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the testimony and records of various 
I. C. C. proceedings. The report and exhibits of the Wheeler Committee (“Investi 
gation of Railroads, Holding Companies and Affiliated Companies,” Senate Report 
No, 1182, 76 Cong. 3 Sess., 1940) are a mine of information on the Van Sweringen 
era, but there is no evidence that they have been used for this study. 

A second explanation may be the author's lack of familiarity with corporate finance 
and transportation economics. There is little awareness of the issues that require 
treatment in a really full history of the railroad. The book illustrates the difficulty 
in store for the general historian in writing economic history. 
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There are proof mistakes (or errors in the text) on pages 11, 44, 99, 101, 106, 118, 
123, 125, 130, 165, 176, and 188, 
Josern T, Lamare 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Genealogical Research in England and Wales, Vol. 1. By Davm E. Ganpner and 
Frank Sorru. Salt Lake City, Utah: Bookcraft Publishers, 1956. 296 pp. $3.00. 


Ir is seldom that a book fulfils its author's purpose as well as this. Indeed it must be 
a major criticism if it is not planned to make it as readily available in England as in 
America, for it is a book which should be on the shelves of every library and re- 
pository. Properly used by searchers and custodian alike, many hours of labour and 
much expense would be saved. 

This, the first volume of a series, covers from the point of view of genealogical re- 
search the civil records of births, marriages and deaths, census records, the archives 
of the Anglican church as represented by parish registers and bishops’ transcripts, and 
the records of non-conformist bodies. The marshalling of facts regarding these classes 
of records and the presentation of their value for genealogists is masterly. The con- 
stant reference to statutes, the careful analysis of pitfalls for the unwary, and the 
frequent admirable examples from actual searches are among the more useful features. 
In their presentation of the Census Records Messrs. Gardner and Smith have earned 
special thanks, since these are stil] relatively little known. The printed table of Non- 
Parochial Registers is also of considerable value. 

On the other hand the joint authors tend to treat English history in a manner both 
naive, and at times dangerously sketchy. The chapter on the Parish and its Adminis- 
tration is among the least happy in the book, and many historians will find un- 
acceptable the description of seventeenth-century history on p. 233. Some points of 
detail also call for criticism: there is evidence of faulty proof reading, as for example 
the continuation of the wrong caption on pp. 269-277; the law ending the use of 
Latin for legal documents took effect in 1733, not 1735, as stated on p. 153; and 
the specific exemption of Jews and Quakers from the normal marriage laws might 
have been mentioned on p. 206. It is a pity, too, that having gone into great detail 
regarding fees for copies of birth certificates, etc. the authors should have dismissed 
fees for searches in parish registers with the words: “The letter should also contain 
an offer to pay a reasonable fee . . .” Specific fees have been laid down for this 
purpose and even if often varied or waived by incumbents such legal charges should 
not have been treated here in so cavalier a fashion. 

The authors are to be congratulated on producing a book usable by and valuable 
to novice and experienced student alike, though to the latter the non-record illustra- 
tions may seem irrelevant. The index is workmanlike, if brief, and the typography 
pleasing but irregular in intensity. We look forward to future volumes which may 
do much to bring many fascinating classes of archives to the public eye in a manner 
in which Guides and more advanced text books fail to do. 

Feux Hutr 
Archivist, Kent County Council, Maidstone 
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House of Sanger: History of Descendants of Conrad Sanger, Son of John Singer. 
Compiled by Nerrie M. Sencer. Nashville: Ambrose Printing Company, 1956. 
xxiv, 483 pp. $9.00. 


Sancer or Senger is a well known name among the families of Pennsylvania German 
descent in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 

Nettie M. Senger, for many years a missionary in China for the Church of the 
Brethren, has compiled an extensive genealogical record of the descendants of Conrad 
Sanger, who came to the Shenandoah Valley from Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, 
and died in Rockingham County, Virginia, in 1822. 

Some two thousand descendants are identified (with a roughly equal number of 
the spouses of descendants). Family names which are represented among descen- 
dants, in addition to Sanger and Senger, include: Armentrout, Bowman, Byerly, 
Click, Cline, Cool, Crumpacker, Driver, Duncan, Early, Fitzwater, Flory, Fry, Garber, 
Grove, Hess, Hutchison, Kiracofe, Kline, Michael, Miller, Myers, Raudabush, Ro- 
deffer, Showalter, Thomas, Thurmond, Wine, and Wright. Biographical sketches 
of many descendants are provided. A number of the descendants have been active 
in the work of the Church of the Brethren (formerly the German Baptist Brethren). 
Photographs of individuals and homes are included. The list of descendants is keyed 
by numbers to more extensive manuscript material, which has been deposited with 
the Virginia Sanger Reunion, and of which microfilm copies have been made for 
other genealogical depositories. 

No documentation is included in the published volume for the information con- 
tained on the descendants of Conrad Sanger. 

In the foreword of the volume Conrad Sanger is identified as the son of John and 
Barbara Singer of Dauphin County, Pennsylvania. Documentation is provided in the 
will of John Singer, probated in 1790, naming his sons Daniel and Conrad; and in 
the will of Daniel Singer, probated in 1794, naming his brothers and sisters, Jacob, 
John, Peter, Matthias, Samuel, Conrad, Henry, Elizabeth, Barbara, and Mary, Other 
evidence that Conrad Sanger of Rockingham County was the Conrad who was the 
son of John Singer is not provided. John Singer is said to have acquired land in 
Pennsylvania in 1746. Documentation for this is not provided, nor is there other 
information on the family in Pennsylvania. 

The title House of Sanger is perhaps misleadingly inclusive for a genealogy con- 
cerned only with the descendants of Conrad Sanger who came to Virginia. In ad- 
dition to the other brothers and sisters of Daniel Singer named in his will, whom the 
author does not pursue, a glance at the Strassburger and Hinke work Pennsylvania 
German Pioneers shows that the following immigrants of the name came through the 
port of Philadelphia: Johannes Senger, 1734; Catharine Senger, 1734; Johannes 
Friedrich Sanger, 1743; J. Nickolaus Sanger, 1750; Michael Singer, 1750; Sander 
Sanger, 1750; Christian Singer, 1752; Johann Henrich Sanger, 1752; Hermann 
Senger, 1754; Joseph Singer, 1766; Conrad Senger, 1805; Catharine Sengar, 1805; 
Carl Sengar, 1805; George Sanger, 1806; and Dorothy Sanger, 1806, 

A Sanger coat of arms, said to have been granted in the fifteenth century, is repro- 
duced on the title page and in the volume, but it is not related by the author to the 
family of Conrad Sanger of Rockingham County. 
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A word needs urgently to be added about the physical book. Genealogies, often 
rich ir. biographical and historical information, of lasting interest to the families whose 
histories they record, more often than not the product of years of devoted work by the 
author, are as a usual thing in the United States among the most inferior examples 
of book production. Unhappily House of Sanger is no exception. In the more than 
a quarter of a century since the death of Frederick H. Hitchcock, 1 know of no 
general genealogical publisher who has brought to the task of genealogical pub- 
lishing any apparent knowledge of, and concern for, sound book production. Since 
genealogies are, almost without exception, a form of subsidized publication, paid for 
by the author or by a family association, the author has the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility to stand up, in Beatrice Warde’s fine phrase, for his “typographic rights.” 
It is unfortunate that the genealogical author is likely to have too little knowledge 
or appreciation of the graphic arts, or even of the minimum standards of book pro- 
duction, to see to it that he gets what he has paid for, a competently designed and 
produced book. 

Francis CoteMan 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Marriages of Albemarle County and Charlottesville, Virginia, 1781-1929. By 
Witt1am L. Norrorp. Charlottesville: Jarman Printing Company, 1956. 279 
pp: $10.00. 


In recent years volumes of Virginia marriages have been published in increasing 
numbers. William L. Norford of Charlottesville has now added his compilation for 
Albemarle County to the list. 

Such a comprehensive publication, naming the brides and grooms from the end 
of the American Revolution to the first quarter of the twentieth century, is much to 
be commended. For those who know little about their antecedents, the nineteenth 
century becomes as difficult ground to cover as the first hundred years of Virginia's 
settlement is for others. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by the first letter of the groom's surname and then 
by date. Charlottesville marriages, which begin in 1888, are similarly listed in a 
separate section. Use of the book is hampered by the absence of an index of brides. 

We regret that the names of bondsmen, witnesses, and persons performing the 
ceremony are not added to the entries prior to 1854 and that the ages, places of 
birth and residence, and names of parents are not given with subsequent entries, since 
that information appears in the marriage registers. Some confusion also would have 
been avoided if the date given had been specified as that of license or of marriage. The 
publisher's note explains, however: “Both the value and the limitations of this index 
will be readily apparent to the user. The publishers have attempted simply to 
reproduce accurately a manuscript as it stands, with al] its vagaries of arrangement 
and spelling.” Searchers are referred to the original records to resolve any incon- 
sistencies. They have here a ready guide for the search. 

Several names have been transcribed incorrectly, among them Maximilian Schele 
De Vere, professor of languages at the University of Virginia, as De Von Max 
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Schele, and at least one marriage, that of J. B. Slaughter and Sally P. Miller, 23 
February 1875 (recorded in Marriage Register 1854-1903, p. 45) has been omitted. 


Joun Frepenicxk Dorman 
Washington, D. C. 


Pocahontas, alias Matoaka, and Her Descendants through Her Marriage at James- 
town, Virginia, in April, 1614, with John Rolfe, Gentleman, By Wynouam 
Rosertson and Illustrative Historical Sketches by R. A. Brock. Baltimore: 
Southern Book Company, 1956. viii, 84 pp. $5.00. 


WynpuaM Rosertson’s 1887 edition, already reprinted once by Jarman’s, Incor- 
porated, of Charlottesville for The Green Bookman, has proved so useful to re- 
searchers in Virginia history that the Southern Book Company of Baltimore has seen 
fit to bring forth another reprint in 1956. The Reverend Philip Slaughter, D.D., 
Historiographer of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Virginia, wrote of Pocahontas 
to the Honorable Wyndham Robertson in 1886: “She deserves commemoration, not 
only for intrinsic worth and her public services, but also because from her have 
sprung so many of our best people.” 

The Green Bookman reprint contained as frontispiece the portrait of Pocahontas 
of which Dr, Slaughter said: “I congratulate you upon having procured from Eng- 
land authentic copies of the only original portrait of her, so that we may see her as 
she appeared to the eyes of the artist instead of through the medium of the engraved 
caricatures.” Unfortunately the portrait is lacking in the present reprint, but artistic 
cards in color bearing it have long been on sale at Jamestown Island along with an 
intriguing portrait of Pocahontas and her son Thomas Rolfe, which, if authentic, 
would seem to capture the Indian likeness of Matoaka even better than does the work 
of the English artist so praised by Dr. Slaughter. 

The reader will find here a faithful reprint of the 1887 work of J. W. Randolph 
& English, Richmond Publishers. What is to be regretted is that the list of descend- 
ants, carried no further than the seventh generation of descent from Pocahontas, is 
now considerably out of date, seventy years having passed since Robertson's spade- 
work was completed. Through the courtesy of Miss Margaret Martin of the Alder- 
man Library at the University this reviewer was permitted to examine in manuscript 
an ambitious work by John A. Blakemore, Esq. of Abingdon, Virginia, entitled A 
Method of Presenting a Family Genealogical Progression Illustrated by the Family 
of Eustacius Rolfe, as Found in the Book “Pocahontas and Her Descendants,” Copy- 
right 1956. A numbering system developed by Redmond Selecman Cole of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and improved by Mr. Blakemore is used to bring about more clarity in 
following the lines of descent from Pocahontas than achieved in Robertson's original 
work or the reprints. Blakemore’s work gives more information on the Rolfes and 
contains a handy alphabetical biography of descendants incorporating more than in 
Brock’s notes and in some few cases carrying the lines of descent down farther than 


Robertson’s work. 
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The families dealt with in the reprint include many noted individuals by the 
names of Alfriend, Archer, Bentley, Bernard, Bland, Bolling, Branch, Cabell, Catlett, 
Cary, Dandridge, Dixon, Douglas, Duval, Eldridge, Ellett, Ferguson, Field, Fleming, 
Gay, Gordon, Griffin, Grayson, Harrison, Hubard, Lewis, Logan, Markham, Meade, 
McRae, Murray, Page, Poythress, Randolph, Robertson, Skipwith, Stanard, Taze- 
well, Walke, West, Whittle, and others. 

Since the lines of descent all come down through the Bollings (who are currently 
being honored by dedication of a new dormitory to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson at 
Radford College, where there is already a Pocahontas Hall), it is particularly interest- 
ing to compare sketches of members of the family: Linnaeus Bolling “looked like an 
Indian.” Powhatan Bolling was involved in several duels and had a hasty temper. 
Archibald Bolling, who “took no thought of money and let his forests stand uncut,” 
had a “set of little blackamoors to sing for him.” John Bolling III of Chestnut Grove 
was contemptuously called “the Old Indian” and “devoted his time to hunting, racing, 
to all manner of idle amusements and indulgences, above all to hard drink.” Major 
John Bolling, Jr., “lived in baronial style.” Most amusing of all was Colonel John 
Bolling, who traveled to Yorkshire, England, where a lady said of him: “Oh, mine 
Got, you no hear dat man and he talks English as well as we.” To which the slightly 
nettled colonial gentleman replied: “Yes, faith, Madam; and I hope much better, or 
I would not talk at all!” 

It is appropriate that in 1957, when so many history-lovers are expected to tour the 
Old Dominion, a new reprint of Robertson’s authoritative study of Pocahontas’ 
descendants is readily available. 

Joun E. Mananan 


Scottsville, Virginia 


Culpeper County, Virginia Will Book A, 1749-1770. Abstracted and compiled by 
John Frederick Dorman. Washington, D. C.: John Frederick Dorman, 1956. vi, 
155 pp. $5.00. 

Currerer County Will Book A covers the period 1749-1770, when the county in- 

cluded a much larger area than is comprised within the present county of that name. 

As the compiler states in his preface, Madison County was not cut off from Culpeper 

until 1792, and Rappahannock County was not created therefrom until 1833. 

The first will recorded in Book A is that of Elmore George, who made it on 
September 1, 1748, when Culpeper was still a part of Orange County. It was pro- 
bated on July 20, 1749, four months after the county was established and named, in 
al! likelihood, for Thomas, Lord Culpeper, Governor of Virginia from 1680 to 1683. 
The last will in the book was prepared by John Blackwell on February 13, 1769, and 
probated on May 17, 1770. 

As in his previous work, Prince William County, Virginia Will Book C, 1734-44, 
published in 1956, Mr. Dorman has caught the flavor of the original documents — 
the quaint spelling, the individual styles of the testators are preserved in these ab- 
stracts. For instance, in January 1749/50, Robert Lines bequeathed to his daughter, 
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Elizabeth Howell, “one cow cawled Star and hur yearling and two puter basens, one 
of the best and one of the worst and no more of my estate.” Thomas Watts, of St. 
Thomas's Parish, whose will was probated in March 1750, decreed that “My welbe- 
loved wife Esther shall live on the plantation I now live on if she be the longest 
liver.” In 1753 John Gar was bequeathed a “rifhil” by his father. One of the most 
interesting wills is that of Francis Slaughter, made on September 18, 1765, and 
proved in May 1766. He disposed of over 2,700 acres of land (some of which he 
had purchased from “the Right Honbl. Thomas Lord Fairfax”), and 35 negro slaves, 
all of whom were named in the testament. Thomas Houison, in 1769, must have 
had future genealogists in mind when he provided a clue to the date of his wed- 
ding, for he referred to his marriage contract dated October 4, 1766, whereby he 
settled on his wife the sum of £1,000. He also provided for the “genteel education” 
of his daughter. 

Mr. Dorman is doing an excellent job in recovering the testamentary remains of 
the counties in which he is interested. 

Rusincam 


Washington, D. C. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 19, 1957 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society was held in the Flag 
Gallery of the Battle Abbey, Richmond, Virginia, at 3:30 p.m., Saturday, January 
19, 1957 

President Samuel M. Bemiss called the meeting to order by sounding the old St. 
John’s Church bell. Mr. David J. Mays, Recording Secretary, recorded the minutes. 

A quorum of members was found to be present. 

On motion duly made and seconded the minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
published in the April 1956 issue of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy CLXIV, 232-249) were approved unanimously. 


The President addressed the Society as follows: 


“Once again our Annual Meeting is called to order by the ringing of Virginia's 
liberty bell. Once again your stewards will render to you the accounts of their 
stewardship. I trust that you will find them interesting. 

“I need hardly remind you that General R. E. Lee was born on this date one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven is also the 350th 
anniversary of the settlement of Virginia. General Lee personified the ideals and 
traditions which we so proudly associate with the history of our state and which 
mark the development of our Society. In paying tribute to one, we honor both. 

“Your Society has grown in membership, in means, and as an immeasurably 
valuable repository of records relating to our state and nation. But frankly, it is 
bursting at the seams. There is no more room at 707 East Franklin Street to 
expand or even to care for the material already in our possession. We are going to 
build, and I warn you that we are going to ask you to be partners in an ambitious 
enterprise. Such an enterprise is within our ability. Our position and responsibilities 
demand it. We are going to build on this lot, adjacent to this building, and in 
keeping with its architecture. Scholars have come to recognize Richmond as the 
cultural capital of the South. We, with our neighbors, intend to create here a 
citadel and to dedicate it to history, art, and science. It is a part of our heritage.” 

The President then called for the reports of the various standing committees, 
which were submitted as follows: 


Publications Committee ~ Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, Chairman. 
Library Committee — Dr. B. Randolph Wellford, Chairman. 


Lee House Committee — Colonel Catesby ap Catesby Jones, in the absence of 
Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne, Chairman, 
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Battle Abbey Committee — Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman. 
Virginia House Committee — General William F. Tompkins, Chairman. 


Membership Committee — Mr. Archibald G. Robertson, in the absence of Mr. 
J. Ambler Johnston, Chairman. 


Building Committee —- Mr. David J. Mays, in the absence of Mr. Herbert A. 
Claiborne, Chairman. 


Finance Committee — Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss, Chairman. 


On motion duly made and seconded the several committee reports were unani- 
mously approved and ordered to be printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography as appendices to the proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 


Mrs. Brockenbrough Lamb, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, made the 
following report: 


“Your Nominating Committee has the honor to propose the following persons 
for election to the Executive Committee for terms of three years: 


Judge Albert V. Bryan, Alexandria, Virginia, 

Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Stuart G. Christian, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond, Virginia. 

Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Millboro Springs, Virginia. 

Major General William F. Tompkins, Richmond, Virginia. 
Dr. B. Randolph Wellford, Richmond, Virginia. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jante P. B. Lama 
Resecca 


On motion duly made and seconded the persons nominated were unanimously 
elected. 


Mr. Bemiss thereupon addressed the Society as follows: 


“I should like to pay my respects to the members of your Executive Committee 
and of your Society for taking an indispensable part in the preparations for the 
Jamestown Celebration of this year. Dr. E. G. Swem, Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., John 
M. Jennings have constituted the historical publications committee, which is 
responsible for the series of publications that touch the very heart of our colonial 
development. Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon has contributed an article to this series on 
religion in seventeenth-century Virginia. Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton has headed 
the committee on historical medicine, which is holding an important symposium in 
Richmond in May. Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne’s services and knowledge have 
played an important part in the restoration of priceless and historical landmarks. 
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The Messrs. Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., and William J. Van Schreeven have imple- 
mented the microfilming project of English, French, and Spanish records relating 
to colonial Virginia, which, in my opinion, will necessitate the rewriting of Amer- 
ican colonial history. Members of our Society are serving on both the federal and 
state commissions and occupy key positions in almost every phase of the festival. 
This is so noticeable that it might readily lead one to believe that the cornerstone on 
which this historical celebration is laid is the Virginia Historical Society. To these 
and to the other members of the Society, I pay my respects.” 
The meeting adjourned at 4:15 P.M. to reconvene at 8:30 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION 


At 8:30 p.m. about three hundred members of the Society and their friends 
assembled in the Flag Gallery of the Battle Abbey. The President introduced the 
Honorable David K. E. Bruce, who addressed the Society on the subject of “Vir- 
ginia in the Seventeenth Century.” ; 

After the meeting adjourned, refreshments were served in the Mural Gallery. 


Appendix I 
PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Present State of Virginia by the Reverend Hugh Jones, published in Lon- 
don in 1724, is once again in print. Last April a new edition, ably edited by 
Doctor Richard Lee Morton, of the College of William and Mary, was published 
for the Virginia Historical Society by the University of North Carolina Press. It 
has been enthusiastically welcomed by reviewers and scholars alike. 

Sales of the books published by our society continue at an even pace. During 
1956, 43 copies of The Spanish Jesuit Mission in Virginia were sold, 43 copies of 
General Lee’s Photographer were sold, and 831 copies of The Present State of 
Virginia were sold. From the sale of the three books, our society received $844.88. 

During 1957, the 350th anniversary of the settlement of Jamestown, we shall 
publish a most appropriate book. Doctor Laura Polanyi Stricker has translated 
from the Latin and edited “Vita Johannis Fabricii, Militis Angli” (The Life of 
John Smith, English Soldier), written in 1685 by Henry Wharton, the noted 
English clergyman and scholar. The original manuscript, never before printed, is 
in the Lambeth Library of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who graciously gave us 
his permission to publish this seventeenth-century biography of Smith. 

Several other books are being prepared for publication by our Society and will 
be printed when the authors have completed their manuscripts. 

During this anniversary year, all four issues of the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography will be devoted to articles relating to Jamestown and the seventeenth 
century. We have been most fortunate in obtaining articles by outstanding scholars. 
Not only the most able Virginia historians, including members of our own Exec- 
utive Committee, but scholars in England and on the continent of Europe have 
submitted manuscripts. We believe that Volume 65 of our magazine published 
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during 1957 will be a notable contribution to the history of the settlement of 
Virginia. 

The January number of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, which 
will be mailed in a few days, features a beautiful reproduction in full color of 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe's water color of the “Green Spring Mansion.” This is the 
first time this picture has been published in color and the first time our magazine 
has used a color illustration. We look forward to having other colored illustrations. 

We must constantly bear in mind that our Society has two major functions: the 
preservation of materials on the history of Virginia and the publication of articles 
and books on the history of Virginia. Relying upon your enthusiastic and generous 
financial support, we will confidently continue to publish outstanding books on 
Virginia and a magazine which will make available well-edited source material 
and ably written monographs on the history of our state. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wynpuao B. Branton, Chairman 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Society's collection of printed books and manuscripts was launched when 
Chief Justice John Marshall placed on its library shelves an autographed set of the 
1832 edition of his own biography of Washington. The two volumes are still in 
our possession. It is interesting to note that two volumes, on the average, have been 


added to the library each and every day during the 125-year interval that has 
elapsed since the receipt of Marshall's gift. Actually, of course, the present collection 
of some 90,000 printed books and pamphlets did not develop along such orderly lines. 
But its rate of growth has steadily increased during the past decade, compensating 
handsomely for the lean pattern of earlier years. 

In 1956, the Society acquired 1,551 printed books and pamphlets; 12,850 manu- 
scripts; 310 early newspapers, partly on microfilm; 18 broadsides; 17 maps; and 
193 prints and engravings. Control over these acquisitions and over the backlog 
of unassimilated material was exercised by cataloging operations covering 1,760 
printed books and 15,600 manuscripts. Over 5,800 cards were filed in the catalogue 
of printed books, and over 4,000 cards were filed in the manuscript catalogue. 
Other routine activities included binding 361 volumes of serial publications and 
restoring 1,426 sheets of manuscript material. 

During the year 1,130 linear feet of temporary stee] shelving were installed in 
the aisles of the main stack area and in the aisles of the Society's portrait gallery. 
This was a last-ditch attempt to cope with the storage of research materials in the 
present library building. Every square inch of floor space is now utilized, and the 
staff is striving to perform its assignment in an area less than 20 feet square. It is 
our earnest hope that the Society will shortly proceed with the construction of a 
building to house properly its library collections and its library activities. 

We regret to announce the resignation of the Society's librarian, Miss G. Kath- 
erine Marks, who, in September, accepted a position on the staff of the Virginia 
State Library. 
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It is impossible on this occasion to mention all of the notable gifts received by 
the library during the past year and the names of the donors. As an indication of 
the importance of these acquisitions, however, it should be noted that the Society 
received collections of Garnett, Mercer, and Hunter family papers (1749-1955) as a 
bequest of the late William Garnett Chisholm of Leesburg; Boykin, George, and 
LeMayeur family papers (1785-1949) from Mrs. John M. Gatewood of Richmond; 
Commodore John Kirkwood Mitchell papers (1819-1888) from Mrs. James D. 
McCaw, Jr., of Virginia Beach; George family papers (1718-1936) from Mr. L. 
Dudley George of Rickmond; and Ambler, Braxton, Burwell, Carter, Johnston, 
Lee, Steptoe, Temple, and Wickham family papers (1784-1925) from the Messrs. 
J. Ambler and M. Cary Johnston of Richmond and the late Miss Nancy Burwell 
Johnston of Atlanta, Georgia. Through the courtesy of Mr. George H. Burwell of 
Millwood, we microfilmed a significant collection of Burwell family papers (1738- 
1874), including the account book covering the construction of Carter's Grove in 
James City County. 

The Society's collection of maps was impressively augmented by the 1651 issue 
of Virginia Farrer’s map of Virginia, presented by Mr. Henry C. Taylor of New 
York City, and a unique facsimile of the 1807 issue of James Madison’s map of 
Virginia, deposited by Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss. By purchase we secured a fine 
example of the 1733 issue of Henry Popple’s map of the British empire in America. 

Notable additions were also made to the Society's collection of printed books. 
By purchase we acquired John Taylor's Argument Respecting the Constitutionality 
of the Carriage Tax (Richmond, 1795); the exceedingly rare Extracts from an 
Address . . . Concerning the Abolition of Slavery and the Retrieval of Specie (Wil- 
ilamsburg, 1767); and other early Virginia imprints. Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury of 
Wayzata, Minnesota, gave the Society a perfect copy of Edward Beyer's Album of 
Virginia (1858). Valuable additions were also made to our printed collections con- 
concerning American colonial, Confederate, and English local history. 

Significant progress was made in the development of our printed resources cover- 
ing the historical development of Southern architecture. Among the many gifts 
received from Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne of Richmond was a beautiful copy of the 
1649 Elzevir edition of the works of Vitruvius and a copy of William Adam's exceed- 
ingly rare Vitruvius Scoticus. Using funds given in memory of the late Lettie Pate 
Evans, the Society purchased a total of 136 volumes touching this field of research. 
Included in the number were such rarities as the 1738 edition of Palladio’s Four 
Books of Architecture; the 1743 London edition of Isaac Ware's Designs of Inigo 
Jones; Sir Christopher Wren’s Parentalia (1750); Batty Langley’s Ancient Masonry 
(1736); C. L. Clerisseau’s Antiquities de la France (1778); and a complete set 
of the publications of the Wren Society. 

A complete list of the library's benefactors during 1956 will be appended to the 
Society's annual report when it is printed in the April issue of the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography. To each and every one of these generous friends, 
we extend our warmest thanks. 


Respectfully submitted, 
B. Chairman 
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LEE HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


There were 2,972 admissions to the Lee House in 1956. This total includes 
1,174 paid and 298 free admissions to the exhibit galleries and approximately 1,500 
admissions to the Society's library in the Lee House Annex. 

Portraits of Sir John Randolph and his wife, Susanna (Beverley) Randolph, 
painted by John W. Guenther, were presented to the Society by Mr. Langbourne 
M. Williams of New York City. These were copied from the two portraits owned 
by the College of William and Mary which in turn, were copied by Edward 
Caledon Bruce from contemporary miniatures of the subjects. Our portrait gallery 
received other additions, A contemporary miniature likeness, painted on ivory, of 
John Robinson (1704-1766), Speaker of the House of Burgesses and Treasurer of 
the Colony of Virginia, was presented by Mrs. Marion Whiting Nelson of Falls 
Church, As a bequest of Kennedy Porter Garnett, through the estate of the late 
William Garnett Chisholm of Leesburg, we received a miniature portrait of Robert 
Selden Garnett (1789-1848) painted by John Wesley Jarvis. A contemporary silhou- 
ette of Captain Larkin Stanard (1759-1837) of Spotsylvania County was given by 
Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge of Richmond. 

The Society's collection of domestic silver was handsomely augmented by a gift 
of Robinson, Nelson, and Whiting family plate, presented by Mrs. M. W. Nelson, 
the donor of the Speaker Robinson miniature. Included in the gift were eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century pieces made in Williamsburg or Petersburg by James 
Geddy, in Norfolk by Joseph Clerico, in Petersburg by Andrew White, and in 
Richmond by William Mitchell, Jr., and also fine examples of mid-eighteenth- 
century English table silver. 

One of the most remarkable gifts ever accessioned by the Society was received in 
1956 from Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury of Wayzata, Minnesota. It consisted of sixty- 
three pieces of eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century American mourning regalia, 
including rings, brooches, pendants, miniatures, and other funereal keepsakes. 
These objects are tangible reminders of the amenities of a vanished social custom. 

Considerable work has been done in cataloging and physically rearranging our 
museum collections. The present lack of exhibit and storage space hampers these 
operations but, at the same time, makes it all the more imperative that the available 
space be utilized as efficiently as possible. One portrait, a likeness of Elizabeth 
Fitzhugh by John Hesselius, which was received in 1954, was expertly restored 
during the year and was placed on exhibit in the portrait gallery. We are also 
pleased to report that all of the external woodwork and ironwork at the Lee House 
was painted. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Herpert A. Chairman 


BATTLE ABBEY COMMITTEE REPORT 
There were 14,136 admissions to the Battle Abbey building in 1956. This figure 
includes 7,443 paid and 6,693 free admissions. But it does not include the number 
of guests who attended meetings held in the building by the Society or by related 
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organizations. Even so, it is an increase of nearly 28 percent above the admissions 
of the preceding year, which totalled 11,352 persons. 

As has been customary, the Society's Annual Meeting was held at the Battle 
Abbey on January 19, 1956, with approximately 70 members present. On the same 
date, in the evening, some 350 members and guests assembled in the Flag Gallery 
to hear the Annual Address, delivered by Senator Leverett Saltonstall of Mass- 
achusetts, 

An Act, entitled “An Act to vest fee simple title to certain land in the City of 
Richmond in the Virginia Historical Society, successor by merger to the Confederate 
Memoria] Association, by releasing and quitclaiming to the Virginia Historical 
Society a possibility of reverter in said land retained by the Commonwealth pursuant 
to Chapter 82 of the Acts of Assembly, 1910, approved March 2, 1910, and to 
authorize and direct the Governor to execute a deed for such purpose,” was enacted 
by the General Assembly and approved March 5, 1956, Chapter 232, Acts of 
Assembly, 1956. 

Pursuant thereto a deed, vesting in the Virginia Historical Society a fee simple 
title to the Battle Abbey building and grounds and releasing and quitclaiming the 
possibility of reverter, was executed on behalf of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
by the Governor, approved by the Attorney General, on July 5 and was duly 
recorded in the Clerk’s Office of the Chancery Court of the City of Richmond on 
July 6, 1956. This action cleared the way for the proposed utilization of the site by 
the Society in the development of building plans for a library. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman 


VIRGINIA HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


There were 3,581 admissions to Virginia House during 1956. This figure includes 
2,489 paid admissions, 932 members of the Society and their guests, and 160 persons 
attending meetings held in the building by organizations identified with the work 
of the Historical Society. Some 500 visitors, included in the number of paid admis- 
sions, inspected the building and grounds during the annual tour sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Virginia. 

Virginia House is enjoyed not only by the visiting public; it is used by the Society 
for many purposes. The monthly meetings of our Executive Committee and the 
meetings of the various subcommittees are held regularly in the Sulgrave Gallery. 
The Society's annual garden party, held in 1956 on May 12, continues to attract 
and delight more and more of our members. The dinner in honor of Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall, who delivered our Annual Address in 1956, was held at 
Virginia House on January 19, and a reception in honor of the Board of the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture, which toured the Society's facilities, was 
held at Virginia House on May 5. 

Our efforts to maintain the fabric, contents, and gardens of Virginia House in 
the same condition which characterized the establishment during its occupancy by 
our benefactors, the late Mr. and Mrs, Alexander W. Weddell, can be appreciated 
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by anyone who inspects the premises. During the past year, several rooms in the 
west wing and in the service quarters were repainted; many pieces of furniture 
were repaired or restored; new drawing room draperies were acquired; and missing 
or broken pieces of china, glass, and silverware were replaced. 

We received as a gift from Mrs. Ronald Randolph Fairfax of Roanoke an exceed- 
ingly handsome silver coffee service with the donor's gracious instructions that it be 
used at Virginia House when the Society entertains distinguished guests. The 
four-piece service, an heirloom in the Early family, was made about 1850 by Ball, 
Black and Company, silversmiths of New York. We extend to Mrs. Fairfax, to 
whom we are already indebted for other valuable gifts, our warmest thanks. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. Tompkins, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Membership Committee has had an easy assignment during the year. 
Members have heeded our previous suggestions and have nominated for mem- 
bership in the Society a total of 183 new members. After subtracting our losses 
by death and a few resignations, we have increased from 2,247 members on 
January 1, 1956, to 2,313 members on January 1, 1957. 

The Society is interested in an increase in membership of qualified persons but 
makes no effort to gain numbers alone. 

Membership in the Virginia Historical Society is an honor, and we members 
always have the opportunity of conferring such honor on those worthy of it by 
nominating them for membership. The process is a simple one. Simply write the 
Director, naming the person you wish to nominate and the reason therefor, He 
will present the name and qualifications to the Membership Committee and when 
so instructed will communicate with the nominee, inviting him or her to submit 
his or her application. 

Since your term of office, Mr. President, the membership has grown from 2,177 
to 2,313. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. AMaier Jounston, Chairman 


BUILDING COMMITTEE REPORT 


A preliminary statement covering the Society's building requirements was re- 
ceived from Mr. William H. Jesse of Library Consultants, Inc., in April. The 
manuscript was read and criticized by our advisory consultants, the Messrs. Julian 
P. Boyd of Princeton University and Walter M. Whitehill of the Boston Athenaeum. 
On the basis of the critcisms and recommendations offered by these two authorities, 
Mr. Jesse revised the preliminary statement and submitted his final report to the 
Building Committee in September. It was then turned over to our architects, the 
firm of Carneal and Johnston, who at present are engaged in the development 
of plans for the proposed structure, following the spatial and functional specifica- 
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tions set forth in the Jesse report. In this connection, it should be noted that the 
Society’s Executive Committee has decided that the proposed building shall be 
located on the Battle Abbey grounds, adjacent to and architecturally in keeping 
with the existing Battle Abbey structure. The present committee, at a meeting 
on January 10, reviewed three different schemes advanced by the architects for 
the actual placement of the proposed building. The suggestion that it take the 
form of rectangular construction connected to the west side of the Battle Abbey 
building, forming an H-shaped structure out of the whole, was unanimously 
accepted. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Hersert A. Crarporne, Chairman 


Appendix II 
FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


During the year 1956, your Society received a total of $31,062.30 in legacies, 
grants, and special cash donations. This included a $30,000 legacy from the late 
Arthur Graham Glasgow, which was added to the Arthur and Margaret Glasgow 
Memorial Fund, and a $1,000 legacy from the late Miss Juliet Fauntleroy, which 
was added to the Society's General Endowment Fund. The Society also received 
$2,083.33 in income from the Arthur Graham Glasgow Trust Fund. The latter 
will be recurring each year in varying amounts. 

The itemized statement of receipts and disbursements for 1956 and the budget 
for the operation of your Society during the year 1957 are as follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Fiscal Y ear 
January 1, 1956 — December 31, 1956 


Batance — January 1, 1956 $ 7,987.98 
RECEIPTS 


Dues 

Annual $ 9,258.25 

Supporting 575.00 

Sustaining 200.00 

Life 500.00 10,533.25 


Macazine 

Sales 1,091.50 

Advertising 235.25 

Subscriptions 271.50 1,598.25 


MisceLLANgEous 

Sale of Publications 1,811.61 

Sale of Postals, Pictures, etc. 1,429.93 

Fees and Miscellaneous 225.68 

Service Charges 285.00 3,752.22 
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ADMISSIONS 

Lee House 

Battle Abbey 

Virginia House 

Income From GENERAL INvEsTmMENT ACCOUNT 

Income rrom Giascow Trust Funp 

Appropriation — ComMMONWEALTH oF Vincunta (for Battle Abbey) 
Girrs anp Bequests 


Total Receipts 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Genera Orrice Expenses 
Telephone, Postage, Supplies, etc. 


Tue Lee House 


Tue Barrie Aspey 
Maintenance 


Vincrnta House 


Maintenance 
Insurance 


Lrprary 

Maintenance 

Purchase of Books, Manuscripts, ete... 
Equipment 

Macazine 

PuBLicaTIONs 

Proposep New 
Empcoyvers’ FICA Tax 

Tax on ApMissions 

Transrer To AcENcy Account 
Casn Batance — Decemper 31, 1956 


Total Disbursements 


BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1957 


Bacance, DecemBer 31, 1956 


ESTIMATED INCOME 


Dues 

Publications 

Fees and Miscellaneous 

Admissions 

Income from Investments. 

Commonwealth of Virginia 
Total 


1,424.04 


116.76 


352.20 
2,231.10 
4,007.34 
89,024.96 
2,083.33 
3,000.00 
31,062.30 


$153.049.63 


$ 60,864.96 


$ 5,378.15 
163.52 


5,54! 67 


2,074-55 
2,191.31 


3,424.92 


4453-25 


522.82 4,976.07 


2,478.59 
5,574.21 
674.95 8,727.75 
11,409.35 
250.00 
2,613.39 
1,043.64 
248.76 
31,000.00 
20,757.81 


$153,049.63 


$ 20,757.81 


$ 12,000.00 


3,500.00 
1,500.00 
5,000.00 


88,000.00 
3,000.00 


113,000.00 


$133,757.81 
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ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS 
Generac Orrice 


Salaries $ 18,220.00 
Pension 780.00 
nse 7,035.00 $ 26,035.00 


Tue Lee House 
Salaries 4,585.00 
Expenses 1,61 9.00 6,204.00 


Tue Barrie 


Salaries 7,031.00 
Expenses 2,785.00 9,816.00 


Vincinta House 


Salaries 13,720.00 
ses 4,505.00 18,225.00 


Salaries 13,700.00 
Expenses 9,200.00 22,900.00 


Salaries 6,240.00 


Expenses 20,000.00 


MIscELLANEOUS 
Admission Tax 250.00 
FICA Tax 1,165.00 1,415.00 $110,835.00 


Estimated Balance, December 31, 1957 $ 22,922.81 


ENDOWMENT ACCOUNT 
VaLuaTION DeceMBER 27, 1957 


FUNDS 


Adjusted Adjusted Participation 
Participati Percent of Market Value 
Dollar Value Participation Dec. 27, 1956 


Lettie P. Evans Foundation $ 10,000.00 $ 10,000.00 
E. R. Williams Memorial Fund 10,000.00 10,000.00 
General Endowment 72,242.15 47545 115,123.67 
Battle Abbey — General 33,766.43 2.2223 53,809.94 
Battle Abbey — Wilson 5,885.11 9377-94 
Battle Abbey — Wise 6,350.10 .4179 10,118.88 
Virginia House and Garden 234,923.45 15.4611 374,369.24 
Alexander W. Weddell Estate 484,293.01 31.8730 771,760.78 
Virginia C. Weddell Estate 562,691.56 37.0326 896,693.38 
Ellen C. Williamson Estate 10,795.87 7105 17,203.78 
Glasgow Memorial Fund 50,000.00 3.2907 79,679.77 
Building Account 58,500.00 3.8501 93,224.87 


$ 1,539,447.68 100.0000 $ 2,441,362.25 


26,240.00 
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Casu 


Bonps 


10,000 US Treasury Bills 

15,000 US Treasury Notes 

70,000 US Treasury Notes 

70,000 US Treasury Bonds 
157,900 US Savings Bonds “G” 

12,000 US Savings Bonds “K” 

20,000 CIT Financial Corp Deb 


Prererrep Srocks 


100 shs Consolidated Edison of NY 
40 shs E] Paso Natural Gas 

100 shs General Motors C 

100 o Oklahoma Natural 

400 shs Pacific Lighting 

200 shs Sou Calif. rad 

200 shs Tenn Gas Trans 


100 shs US Steel Corp 
111 shs Virginian R 


Common Srocxs 


Chemicals 


432 60/100 shs Allied Chem & Dye 
300 shs Atlas Power Co 

365 shs Dow Chemical 

770 shs duPont 
440 shs Eastman Kodak ........... = 
600 shs Hercules Powder 

312 12/100 shs Monsanto Chem 
500 shs Union Carbide 


Drugs 
400 shs Abbott Laboratories 
400 shs Sterling Drug 


Insurance 


200 shs Aetna Insurance 
800 shs Continental Insurance 
100 shs Life Insurance Co of Va 


Foods 


200 shs American Chicle 
100 shs Coca-Cola 

800 shs Corn Products 

700 shs Nat Dairy Products 
200 shs Proctor and Gamble 
100 shs United Fruit 


INVESTMENTS 


$ 10,000.00 
15,000.00 
69,300.00 
65,800.00 

1§7,900.00 
12,000.00 
20,000.00 


$ 10,300.00 
4,000.00 
11,100.00 
4,800.00 
41,600.00 
5,000.00 
18,000.00 
14,500.00 
3,219.00 
10,500.00 


$ 41,962.20 
23,100.00 
25,185.00 

150,150.00 
38,280.00 
23,400.00 
11,548.44 
34,000.00 


$ 15,600.00 
21,200.00 


$ 12,000.00 
36,000.00 
10,300.00 


$ 10,800.00 
9,900.00 
24,000.00 
25,900.00 
10,200.00 
4,400.00 


6,089.02 


$ 350,000.00 


$ 


123,019.00 


$ 347,625.64 


$ 


58,300.00 


85,200.00 
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Container 
1000 shs American Can 40,000.00 
400 shs Continental Can . 19,200.00 
300 shs Libby-Owens-Ford Glass = . 24,300.00 
400 shs Owens-Illinois Glass  2fj800.00 $ 108,300.00 


Mining 
200 shs Am Smelt & Ref 
400 Shs Freeport Sulphur 
100 shs National Lead . 11,100.00 
60 shs Rare Metals Corp of Amer ; “ 300.00 


Tobacco 


400 shs American Tobacco 29,200.00 
400 shs RJ Reynolds Tobacco 21,600.00 
Utilities 

242 shs AT&T 40,656.00 
320 shs Commonwealth Edison ame 12,480.00 
525 shs Consumers Power un 2,1 §0.00 
300 shs E] Paso Natural Gas ' . 17,700.00 
500 shs Gen Public Utilities 
825 shs NY State Elec & Gas 29,700.00 
400 shs Northern Natural Gas a 19,600.00 
1000 shs United Gas ..... 
800 shs Va Elec & Power 306,000.00 229,786.00 


Manufacturing and Miscellaneous 

630 shs Bendix ‘ssiesta $ 40,320.00 
100 shs Ford Motor Co —_————“ 
1500 shs General Motors = a OOO 
100 shs Firestone Tire & Rubber . 9,800.00 
200 shs General Portland Cement ies 13,400.00 
1400 shs General Electric * 85,400.00 
40 Shs International Business Mach sacl 20,040.00 
440 shs Johns-Manville Ke: . 21,120.00 
200 shs Koppers Co 12,600.00 
100 shs Pittsburgh Plate Glass ; 8,300.00 
200 shs Sherwin-Williams 23,200.00 
goo shs Sears Roebuck 26,100.00 
soo shs US Gypsum 
200 shs US Pipe & Foundry ee .  §,200.00 
1ooshs US Steel vera 7,200.00 


Railroads 
500 shs C&O R $ 33,000.00 
400 shs N&W hy 27,600.00 
540 shs RF&P R 42,120.00 102,720.00 


Paper 
700 shs Ches. Corp of Va un} 21,700.00 
100 shs International Paper Co aniline 10,700.00 
400 shs Minn & Ont Paper 13,200.00 


Finance 
300 shs Chase Manhattan Bank ' .u§ 14,700.00 
300 shs First and Merchants... 1,800.00 
300 shs Irving Trust Co of NY 5 9,900.00 


$ 84,800.00 

$ 372,680.00 

$ 45,600.00 
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Oils 
349 65/100 shs Gulf Oil... $ 39,510.45 
600 shs Phillips Petroleum . 31,200.00 
660 shs Shell Oil amaiiniui 60,720.00 
1000 shs Socony . §3,000.00 
1200 shs Standard Oil Calif... : 
400 shs Standard Oil Ind... 
666 shs Standard Oil NJ... ma 
1500 Shs Texas CO 1000.00 $ 391,524.45 


Grand Total . $ 2,441,362.25 


6,089.02 
Bonds $ 350,000.00 
Preferred Stocks 123,019.00 
Common Stocks ................... 1,958,536.09 
Real Estate Notes ..... 3,718.14 


Torar Att InvesTMENTS $ 2,441,362.25 
Respectfully submitted, 


Samuet M. Bemiss, Chairman 


Appendix III 


NECROLOGY — 1956 


Mrs. Nils Anderson, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Mrs. John G. Armistead, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. Alexander W. Armour, Princeton, New Jersey 
Mr. Frank V. Baldwin, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. Bernard H. Baylor, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. James A. Bear, Roanoke, Virginia 

Mrs. E. C. Bramble, Baltimore, Maryland 

Mrs. Paul Brown, St. Louis, Missouri 

Mr. F. Otway Byrd, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. Wymond Cabell, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. F. Higginson Cabot, North, Virginia 

Mr. C. J. Carrier, Bridgewater, Virginia 

Mrs. Thomas Nelson Carter, Boyce, Virginia 

Mr. O. H. Chalkley, Ware Neck, Virginia 

Mr. F. Y. Dabney, Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Mr. Norman S. Fitzhugh, Charleston, West Virginia 
Dr. Emily Gardner, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, New York, New York 
Mrs. George A. Gibson, Richmond, Virginia 

Miss Elizabeth E. Gooch, Lynchburg, Virginia 
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Mr. George C. Gregory, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs, J. L. Hagan, Danville, Virginia 

Miss Katherine Hawes, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. Charles B. Heinemann, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. T, Kennedy Helm, Louisville, Kentucky 
Mrs, J. A. Johnston, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. Sterling Byrd Lacey, Leesburg, Virginia 

Mrs, James B, Latimer, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Ronald C. Lee, Bedford, New York 

Mrs. Margaret Hunter Lewis, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Mr. William W. Martin, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. Charles G. Middleton, Louisville, Kentucky 
Mr. William Starr Myers, Princeton, New Jersey 
Mrs. E. W. Newman, Ashland, Virginia 

Miss Mary Winton Pulley, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Mr. J. Stuart Reynolds, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. William Rindsfoos, Columbus, Ohio 

Mrs. Harrison Robertson, Louisville, Kentucky 
Mr. Frederick DeWitt Shelton, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs, James Turner Sloan, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. V. M. Sowder, Christiansburg, Virginia 

Mrs. James A. Spencer, Farmville, Virginia 
Mr. J. C. Stow, Baltimore, Maryland 

Mr. E. D. Tayloe, Shadwell, Virginia 

Mr. Frank P. Turner, Roanoke, Virginia 

Mr. C. Cabell Tutwiler, Lexington, Virginia 

Mr. O. T. Venable, Waco, Texas 

Mr. J. Binford Walford, Richmond, Virginia 

Dr. John S. Ware, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Mrs, Joe M. Warren, Nashville, Tennessee 

Miss Roberta Wellford, Richmond, Virginia 


Appendix IV 


DONORS — 1956 


Alexandria Association, Alexandria, Virginia; Miss Charlotte Allen, Richmond, 
Virginia; American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts; Miss Ellen Gra- 
ham Anderson, Lexington, Virginia; George W. Armstrong, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey; Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, Gabriella Page House 
Committee, Richmond, Virginia. 

Miss Ellen Bagby, Richmond, Virginia; James H. Bailey, II, Petersburg, Virginia; 
Mrs. Charles Baird, Jr., Dunnsville, Virginia; Mrs. Henry duPont Baldwin, Chesa- 
peake, Virginia; Mrs. James M. Ball, Caldwell, Virginia; R. E. Banta, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana; W. E. Barret, Richmond, Virginia; Ernest Batkins, Richmond, Vir- 
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ginia; Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond, Virginia; Burton C. Bernard, Granite City, 
Illinois; Thomas J. Betts, Washington, D. C.; Wyndham B. Blanton, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mrs, Wyndham B. Blanton, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Ruth H. Blunt, 
Lynchburg, Virginia; John H. Bocock, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Natalie Bocock, 
Athens, Georgia; Chester D. Bradley, Newport News, Virginia; Miss Elizabeth Brock, 
Richmond, Virginia; Robert H. Brooke, Richmond, Virginia; Alexander Crosby 
Brown, Newport News, Virginia; George Bruce, Houston, Texas; G. MacLaren 
Brydon, Richmond, Virginia; Walter H. Buck, Baltimore, Maryland; Kenneth Far- 
well Burgess, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Hugh May Burroughs, Richmond, Virginia; 
George H. Burwell, Millwood, Virginia. 

Hill Carter, Jr., Charles City, Virginia; Ralph T, Catterall, Richmond, Virginia; 
Mrs. Ralph T. Catterall, Richmond, Virginia; Chester County Historical Society, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania; the Estate of William Garnett Chisholm, Leesburg, 
Virginia; Herbert A. Claiborne, Richmond, Virginia; George J. Cleaveland, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mrs. Maud Carter Clement, Chatham, Virginia; Collectors Old Book 
Shop, Richmond, Virginia; Colonial Dames in the State of Virginia, Richmond, 
Virginia; Colonial Wiliamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Virginius Dabney, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Virginius Dabney, Richmond, Virginia, 
M. E. Darter, Washington, D. C.; Curtis Carroll Davis, Baltimore, Maryland; Mrs. 
A. J. Davis, Alexandria, Virginia; Mrs. Shippen Davis, Fair Haven, New Jersey; 
Mrs. Wendell Davis, Brookfield Center, Connecticut; Mrs. Gerhard Dieke, Balti- 
more, Maryland; E. Griffith Dodson, Richmond, Virginia. Mrs. W. Dabney Duke, 
Richmond, Virginia; Miss Mary Dupuy, Worsham, Virginia. 

Mrs. Donald M. Earll, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Richard Edmunds, Halifax, 
Virginia. 

Mrs. C. R. Faben, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Ronald Randolph Fairfax, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; Beverley Farrar, Blackstone, Virginia; Mrs, Robert J. Faulconer, Norfolk, 
Virginia; the Estate of Miss Juliet F. Fautleroy, Altavista, Virginia; James Anderson, 
Fleming, Richmond, Virginia; Robert Howe Fletcher, Jr., Lessburg, Virginia; James 
W. Foster, Baltimore, Maryland; Miss Elizabeth V. Fowlkes, Richmond, Virginia; 
William Frazier, Richmond, Virginia; the Estate of Douglas Southall Freeman, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; John H. Frischkorn, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. John Fullerton, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Miss Mary Mears Galt, Lexington, Virginia; the Estate of Kennedy Porter Garnett, 
Leesburg, Virginia; Mrs. Robert K. Gaston, Dallas, Texas; Mrs. John M. Gatewood, 
Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Lewis Dudley George, Richmond, Virginia; the Estate of 
Arthur Graham Glasgow, West Palm Beach, Florida; Jefferson C. Grinnalds, Rux- 
ton, Maryland. 

Mrs. Randolph C. Harrison, Greenwich, Connecticut; Mrs. Edward B. Harold, 
Richmond, Virginia; Calvin S$. Hathaway, New York, New York; George E. Haw, 
Richmond, Virginia; R. W. Haw, Richmond, Virginia; R. T. C. Head, San Fran- 
cisco, California; M. H. Heinicke, New Haven, Connecticut; Archibald Henderson, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Brantley Henderson, Sanford, Florida; Miss Margaret 
Herberger, Peoria, Illinois; Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport News, Virginia; Mrs. 
T. Gibson Hobbs, Lynchburg, Virginia; William N. Hodgkin, Warrenton, Virginia; 
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James William Hook, New Haven, Connecticut; Miss Hazel H. Hopkins, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mrs, Thomas Horan, Miami Shores, Florida; Thomas Horan, Miami Shores, 
Florida; Bruce M. Hurt, Raleigh, North Carolina; Sterling Hutcheson, Boydton, 
Virginia. 

Henry Edmond Jackson, Amelia, Virginia; Stuart W. Jackson, Gloucester, Virginia; 
Robert M. Jeffress, Richmond, Virginia; Cyril L. Johnson, Russellville, Indiana; 
Meredith Johnson, Mount Vernon, Virginia; J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Miles Cary Johnston, Richmond, Virginia; the late Miss Nancy Burwell 
Johnston, Atlanta, Georgia; Basi] M. Jones, Richmond, Virginia. 

James Keith, Fairfax, Virginia; George H. S. King, Fredericksburg, Virginia; 
Charles W. Knight, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mrs. James T. Knight, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mrs. Lelah Cunningham Knox, Independence, Missouri. 

The Heirs of Margaret Kent Langhorne, Shawsville, Virginia; Luther Libby, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Bryan Little, Bristol, England; John H. Lyons, Richmond, Virginia. 

Warner McCall, Gibson City, Illinois; W. R. McCann, Hopewell, Virginia; Mrs. 
James B. McCaw, Jr., Virginia Beach, Virginia; W. Wallace McKaig, Cumberland, 
Maryland; Mrs, Ewing McMichael, Nokesville, Virginia; John E. Manahan, Scotts- 
ville, Virginia; Mrs. Detlow M. Marthinson, Washington, D. C.; H. C. Mathews, 
Bon Air, Virginia; Mrs. Kenneth Duane Miller, Park Ridge, Illinois; Mrs, John B. 
Minor, Richmond, Virginia; Avery C. Moore, Sonora, California. 

Mrs. Marion W. Nelson, Falls Church, Virginia; Rockwell Newman, Orange, 
New Jersey; Joseph V. Nichols, Purcellville, Virginia; Charles Noble, Princeton, 
New Jersey; the Dowager Duchess of Northumberland, Guildford, England. 

Miss Mary L. B. Olcott, Ridgefield, Connecticut; J. Orin Oliphant, Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs, Susie H, Orr, Charlotte, North Carolina, 

W. Watters Pagon, Baltimore, Maryland; Mrs, Alice Granbery Parker, Virginia 
Beach, Virginia; Charles Pickett, Fairfax, Virginia; Mrs, Charles S. Pillsbury, Way- 
zata, Minnesota; R. Carter Pittman, Dalton, Georgia; Mrs. B. L. Poindexter, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia; Mrs. G. F. R. Pollard, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Prentiss Price, Rogers- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Carrol H. Quenzel, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Mrs. A. S. Rachal, Shawsville, Virginia; William M. E, Rachal, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Irwin S. Rhodes, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Gertrude R. B. Richards, Richmond, 
Virginia; Chancellor of the Diocese of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia; Archibald G. 
Robertson, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Frances Robertson, Lynchburg, Virginia; Mrs. 
Guy B. Rose, Los Angeles, California; Francis Coleman Rosenberger, Alexandria, 
Virginia; Mrs, Nellie G. Runyon, Louisa, Virginia. 

Alexander H. Sands, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Mary Wingfield Scott, Richmond, 
Virginia; George Green Shackelford, Orange, Virginia; Mrs. Robert W. Shultice, 
Richmond, Virginia; David Silvette, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. John Mercer Slaughter, 
Richmond, Virginia; Bradford Smith, Shaftsbury, Vermont; Miss Nellie Shackelford 
Smith, Saluda, Virginia; Mrs. S. Fahs Smith, York, Pennsylvania; Society of the 
Cincinnati in the State of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia; Chauncey Stillman, New 
York, New York; Edward H. Stokes, Front Royal, Virginia; Earl Gregg Swem, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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Charles Taliaferro, San Diego, California; Miss Lucy Nelson Taliaferro, Richmond, 
Virginia; Miss Catherine H. Taylor, Richmond, Virginia; Henry Taylor, Richmond, 
Virginia; Henry C. Taylor, New York, New York; William F. Tompkins, Richmond, 
Virginia; Laurence W. Towner, Williamsburg, Virginia; Mrs. M. Ryerson Turnbull, 
Richmond, Virginia; W. R. Turner, Blackstone, Virginia. 

John Andrews Upshur, Williamsburg, Virginia; University of Virginia Library, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, 

Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia; George B. Venable, Jr., Millboro, Vir- 
ginia; Saul Viener, Richmond, Virginia; Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia. 

Miss Martha Waddell, Williamsport, Pennsylvania; John S, Walker, Orange, 
Virginia; Harry Lewis Warwick, Staunton, Virginia; B. Randolph Wellford, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Mrs. Jason Rogers Westerfield, Camden, Maine; Miss Ann Maury 
White, Richmond, Virginia; R. McLean Whittet, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. John 
Bell Williams, Richmond, Virginia; Langbourne M. Williams, New York, New York; 
Mrs. Myra H. Williams, Warrenton, North Carolina; Mrs, Lucy Embrey Wilson, 
Big Stone Gap, Virginia; Mrs. H. J. Winans, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Guy Withers, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. A. R. Young, Charleston, South Carolina. 


Virginia Historical Society 
A MERGER IN 1946 OF 
Virginia Historical Society & Confederate Memorial Assn. 


Founded 1831 


THE LEE HOUSE 


707 EAST FRANKLIN STREET, RICHMOND 


Offices of the Society and the Library 


Hours: 9 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. Monday through Friday; closed Saturday and Sunday 
and during the month of August. 


Museum and Gallery 


Hours: to a.m. to 4 P.M, Monday through Friday; closed Saturday and Sunday 
and during the month of August. 


Admission to Museum and Gallery: 30 cents. 
The Library is open to researchers without charge. 


BATTLE ABBEY 


NORTH BOULEVARD AND KENSINGTON AVENUE, RICHMOND 


Confederate Portraits, Battle Flags, Murals of Confederate Scenes 


Hours: 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 


Admission: 30 cents. 
School children in groups, accompanied by teachers, admitted free. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE 


WINDSOR FARMS, RICHMOND 


Hours: 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Closed Monday. 


Admission to House and Gardens: 65 cents. 


Members of Virginia Historical Society and two guests are admitted to the Lee House, 
Battle Abbey, and Virginia House and Gardens wthout charge upon 
presentation of Membership Card. 
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Publications 


of 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Orders, accompanied by check, should be sent direct to the Virginia 
Historical Society, The Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 


COLLECTIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, New Series, 1882-1892: 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the Colony of Virginia 1751-1758. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume 
I (published in 1883) out of print; Volume II (published in 1884) $1.00. 


DOCUMENTS, chiefly unpublished, relating to the Huguenot Emigration to 
Virginia. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Publi in 1884. $20.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 1672-1865, from Manuscripts in the Collections 
of the Virginia Historical Society. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Published in 1887. 
$1.00. 

ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRCINIA COMPANY OF 
LONDON, 1619-1624. Prepared by Conway Robinson. Edited by Robert A. 
Brock. Volume I (publi in 1888); Volume II (published in 1889). $2.00 
per set. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By Hugh 
Blair Grigsby. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume I (published in 1890); Volume 
II (published in 1891). $2.00 per set. 


THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE 


OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Published quarterly (January, April, July, and October). Per annum subscription 
$6.00; single numbers $2.00. 
Such back issues as are in print will be supplied at the following : 
Volumes 1 to 40 inclusive $1.00 per number, $3.00 per volume, un ; 
Volumes 41 to 64 inclusive $2.00 per number, $6.00 per volume, unbound. 


The following numbers are out of print and therefore not available for sale: 
Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3; Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. III, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. V, Nos. 
2, 3, 4; Vol. VII, Nos. 2, 3, 4; Vol. XI, Nos. 2, 3, 4; Vol. XII, Nos. 1, 4; Vol. 
XIII, Nos. 3, 4; Vol. XVI, Nos. 3, 4; Vol. XIX, No. 2; Vol. XXIV, Nos. 1, 2; 
Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1, 
2, 3; Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. XXX, Nos, 1, 4; Vol. XXXI, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. 
XXXII, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXXIII, No. 1; Vol. LIII, No. 1; Vol. LIX, No. 1; 
Vol. LXIII, No. 2. 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 13 
to 17, 21 to 37, and 39 to 50, inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. 
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PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 
AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and of 


Voyages to and along the Atlantic Coast of North America from 1520 to 1573. 
By Conway Robinson. Published in i848. 491 pages. Bound in brown 


buckram. .00, 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LEADING INCIDENTS OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE FIRST POPULAR MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA IN 1865. 
By Alexander H. H. Stuart. Published in 1888. 72 pages. Paper covers. $1.00. 


WASHINGTON'S BURGESS ROUTE. By Arthur P. Gray. Published in 1938. 
17 pages, illustrated. Paper covers. $1.00. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with Notes 
on the Subjects and Artists. By Alexander W. Weddell. Published in 1945. 192 
pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $3.00. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE .. . Together with an Account of 
some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. therein. By Alexander W. 
Weddell. Published in 1947. 76 pages, ill . Bound in red morocco. 


$20.00. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE, a History of N and Accomack Coun- 
ties. By Ralph T. Whitelaw. Edited by George C. Mason. Published in 
1951. Two volumes, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $17.50. 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loomie. Published in 1953. 294 pages, illustrated. Bound 
in tan buckram. $7.50. 


GENERAL LEE’S PHOTOGRAPHER; The Life and Work of Michael Miley. 
By Marshall Fishwick. Published in 1954. 94 pages, illustrated. Bound in gray 
linen. $7.50. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY: 


THE CARTER TREE. Compiled by Robert Randolph Carter; tabulated and in- 
dexed by Robert Isham Randolph. Published in 1951. 243 pages. Paper covers. 
$5.00. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA. . George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. Bound in Blue buckram. $7.50. 


RECORDS OF COLONIAL GLOUCESTER COUNTY, VIRGINIA. A Cellec- 
tion of Abstracts from Original Documents. oon 7 by Polly Cary Mason. 
Volume I (published in 1946) out of print; Volume II (publi in 1948) $5.00. 


THE COLONIAL VESTRY BOOK OF LYNNHAVEN PARISH, Princess Anne 
County, Virginia, 1723-1786. Transcribed and edited by George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1949. 134 pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $5.00. 
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A unique historical and literary event to celebrate 
the 350th anniversary of the Jamestown settlement 


THE LIFE OF JOHN SMITH 
An English Soldier 


By Henry Wuartron 
Translated with an Essay by Laura Poranyi Striker 


For the first time this important Latin work is translated into English and 
published. 


Captain John Smith (1580-1631) has probably caused more controversy among 
scholars than any other figure in American history. unruly son of an English tenant 
farmer, he ran away from home at the age of fifteen to go to sea. While still in his 
teens he fought in France, Holland, and Hungary, and in his early twenties he was 
captured, taken to Turkey, and sold as a slave, but he escaped and returned to England 
in time to sail for Virginia with the first settlers. His daring and enterprise saved the 
colony from destruction and established Smith as the first rican hero. 


Was Captain John Smith a most successful liar or was he accurate and 
truthful in his “True Travels”? 


Henry Wharton (1664-1695), the t restoration scholar and divine, tackled the 
roblem, well known now as the “John Smith veracity controversy,” and concluded 
that it was Smith's position as a commoner which jeopardized his merits in 17th-century 
opinion. Reévaluating Smith's experiences, Wharton provides confirmation for the 
truth of many episodes that scholars have been inclined to doubt. Wharton's work, 
written in Latin in 1685, remained an unpublished manuscript in the Lambeth Library 
in London until now. 

Dr. Laura Polanyi Striker, Hungarian scholar formerly of the University of Budapest, 
is author of “John Smith's Hungary and Transylvania,” which appeared as an appendix 
in Bradford Smith's Captain John Smith, His Life and Legend. In her introductory 
essay, Dr. Striker has built up a convincing circumstantial case for the hypothesis that 
Wharton worked from a manuscript no longer extant and has explained the circum- 
stances under which Wharton wrote his life of John Smith. 

In an appendix Richard Beale Davis of the University of Tennessee recounts an 
earlier unsuccessful attempt to publish this book in the United States. Francis Walker 
Gilmer, the friend of Thomas Jefferson, obtained a copy of the Latin manuscript in 1825 
but died before he could publish it. This copy was presented to the Virginia Historical 
Society in 1851, only to disappear, probably during the Civil War. Now, over a cen- 
tury later, the Society makes Wharton's Life of John Smith available to the English- 
speaking world. 


Illustrated $4.00 


To be published in June for 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


by THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
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You are cordially invited to request 
our free catalogs of 


Books on 


VIRGINIA 
History and Genealogy 


We are currently engaged in reprinting 
rare books on Virginia genealogy 


SouTHERN Book 


ComPaANny 


6. E. Franklin St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


COLLECTORS’ 
OLD BOOK SHOP 
26 N. Seventh Street 
Ricumonp 19, 
Rare and Out-of-Print Books 


Specializing in the 
Confederacy, Virginiana, and Americana 


George Carrington Mason's 
Colonial Churches 
of 
Tidewater Virginia 
PUBLISHED IN 1945 


A limited number of copies now available 
for sale. 


Price: $7.50 


Vincin1a Hisroricat Socrery 


707 East Franklin Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


ANN WALLER REDDY 
1005 BE, MARSHALL ST., RICHMOND, VA, 
Research 


Colonial and Access to 
Master Revolutionary Index 


WANTED! 
The descendants of the Dabney 


families who settled as colonists in 
Virginia, regardless of present family 
name, to write to The Dabneys of 
Virginia Assn., Inc., Executive Of- 
fice, 1517 Indiana Ave., Houston, 
Texas, for information. 


THE QUIT RENTS 
OF VIRGINIA 


Name, county, and acres of 6,000 tax- 
ayers of 1704. Includes the Northern 
eck counties. 

WELL-BOUND, MULTILITHED BOOK 
Price $10.00 
Compiled and Alphabetized by 
ANNIE LAURIE SMITH 
The Chesterfield, Richmond 20, Va. 
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The Present State 
of Virginia 
From Whence is Inferred a Short View of Maryland 
and North Carolina 
By HUGH JONES 
With an Introduction and Notes by Ricnarn L. Morton 
Illustrated $5.00 


PUBLISHED FOR THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
BY THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
CHAPEL HILL 


WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valu- 
ables. Moderate prices. 


TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 


Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


Please mention the Vincinia Macazine when writing advertisers 


THE JAMESTOWN 
350th ANNIVERSARY 
HISTORICAL BOOKLETS 


Twenty-Turee authoritative booklets of exact and scholarly information 
on the history of Virginia during the Jamestown era compose this series. 
Each book is written by a specialist in his field and the series is edited by 
Dr. E. G. Swem, librarian emeritus of the College of William and Mary. 
Here is the list of titles and authors: 


1.A Selected Bibliogr of Virginia, oy 9 1699. By E. G. Swem and John M. 
Jennings with the co + bt of James A. Servies. 
2. A Virginia Chronology, 1585-1783. By William W. Abbot. 
3. John Smith's Map pe Virginia, With a Brief Account of its History. Reproduced 
with introductory note. By Ben C. McCary. 
4. The Three Charters of the Virginia Company of London. Texts with an intro 
duction by Samuel M. Bemiss. 
5. The Virginia Company of London, 1606-1624, By Wesley F. Craven. 
6. The First Seventeen Years, Virginia, 1607-1624. By Charles E. Hatch, Jr. 
7. Virginia Under Charles | and Cromwell, 1625-1660. By Wilcomb E. Weshburn. 
8. Bacon's Rebellion, 1676. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker. 
9. Struggle Against Tyranny and the Beginning of a New Era, Virginia, 1677-1699. 
By Richard L. Morton. 
10. Religious Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century; The Faith of Our Fathers. 
~ G. MacLaren Brydon. 
11. Virginia Architecture in the Seventeenth Century. By Henry Chandlee Forman. 
. Mother Earth — Land Grants in Virginia, 1607-1699. By W. Stitt Robinson, Jr. 
. The Bounty of the Chesapeake; Fishing in Colonial Virginia. By James Wharton. 
. Agriculture in Virginia, 1607-1699. By Lyman Carrier. 
. Reading, Writing and Arithmetic in Virginia, 1607-1699; Other Cultural Topics. 
By Susie M. Ames. 
he Government of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. By Thomas J. 
Wertenbaker. 
. Domestic Life in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. By Annie Lash Jester. 
. Indians in Seventeenth Century Virginia. By Ben C. McCary. 
. How Justice Grew. Virginia Counties: An Abstract of Their Formation, By 
Martha W. Hiden. 
. Tobacco in Colonial Virginia; “The Sovereign Remedy.” By Melvin Herndon. 
. Medicine in Virginia, 1607-1699. By Thomas P. Hughes. 
. Some Notes on Ship-building and Shipping in Colonial Virginia. By Cerinda W. 
Evans. 
23. A Pictorial Booklet on Early Jamestown Commodities and Industries, By J. Paul 
Hudson 


PRICE 50c EACH. Complete set in attractive shelf box—$11.50 
Display racks holding five of each title available to dealers. Write for information. 


Order of your Dealer or direct of 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Selling Agents 
P. O. Box 1837, Richmond, Virginia 


was 


Symbol of 


for you and yours 


This Company, one of the Nation’s 
oldest, largest and strongest, pro- 
vides a means of financial security 


for more than a million Americans 
and their families. 


THE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


VIRGINIA 


ESTABLISHED 1671 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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